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Introduction 


This course tells the story of the life of the Roman poet known to 
us as Horace. His full name was Quintus Horatius Flaccus, but in 
this course we call him simply Quintus. Part I tells the story of his 
childhood and early schooling in his home-town, Venusia, in 
south-east Italy. In Part II his father takes him to Rome for his 
secondary education; after this he goes to university in Athens, but 
when civil war breaks out he leaves university to join the army. In 
Part III, when his side in the war is defeated, he returns to Italy, 
begins to write poetry, and eventually becomes one of the leading 
poets of his time and a friend of the emperor Augustus. You will 
learn more about his life in the first background essay (pp. 11-12). 

We have chosen the life of Horace as the subject of this book 
both because he was an interesting person who tells us a lot about 
himself in his poetry, and because he lived through one of the 
most exciting periods of Roman history; in his time he saw the 
assassination of Julius Caesar, the destruction of the old republic 
and the establishment of the empire. 

The story is told in Latin, the language of the Romans; it was 
spoken throughout the Roman empire, which stretched from Syria 
in the east to Britain in the north. Latin is one of a large family of 
languages to which English and nearly all European languages 
belong, as well as Indian and Persian. Anglo-Saxon, from which 
English is directly descended, is only distantly related to Latin and 
is not much like it. But about one half of the words in modern 
English are not Anglo-Saxon in origin, but borrowed from Latin at 
various stages of our history. Some of these words can hardly be 
fully understood unless you know some Latin; a knowledge of 
Latin will help you to spell and understand English better. Equally, 
when you are reading Latin, the meaning of many Latin words 
from which English words are derived is immediately obvious; for 
instance, (Latin) paréns = (English) parent; (Latin) acciis6é = 
(English) I accuse. 

One good reason, then, for learning Latin is that a knowledge 
of Latin will improve your understanding of English. It is also a 
help in learning foreign languages, since Italian, Spanish and 
French are directly descended from Latin and have many features 
in common with it. Above all, the history and literature of the 
Romans are interesting in themselves and still important to us. 
Our civilization is descended from theirs, and we can see their 
influence at many points both in our literature and in our lives 
today. You may be surprised to find that, in spite of the great 
differences between their way of life and ours, there are many 
similarities; we probably have more in common with a Roman of 
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Horace’s day than with an Englishman of the Middle Ages. Lastly, 
to read and understand Latin, you need to think clearly; this is a 
skill which is essential in all academic subjects and, indeed, in the 
whole of life. It would be wrong to pretend that Latin is easy but 
we hope that our course will make the process of learning it both 
interesting and enjoyable. 


In learning any foreign language it is essential to pronounce the 
language correctly. Latin sounded very much like modern Italian 
or Spanish. Most of the consonants were pronounced much as 
they are in modern English, but the vowel sounds were like those 
of Italian. 

Consonants 

cis always hard, as in cat (never soft as in nice). 


g_ is always hard, as in God (except when it is followed by n; 
gn is sounded ngn, as in hangnail, so magnus is pronounced 
mangnus). 


h_ is always sounded, as in hope. 


i is used as a consonant as well as a vowel; as a consonant it 
sounds like English y; so Latin iam is pronounced yam. 


q_ is never found except when followed by u, sounded as in 
English quick. 


ris rolled, as in Italian or Spanish. 
s_ is always voiceless, as in sit (never like z, as in rose). 
v_ is pronounced like English w; so vidi sounds weedee. 


The other consonants are pronounced like their English 
equivalents. 


Where double consonants occur, as in sitting, both consonants are 
pronounced; so ille is pronounced il-le (I is sounded twice). 
Vowels 


The five vowels each have a long and a short version: 


i) 


short, as in English cup (not as in cap). 


long, as in English father. 


oOo 


short, as in English pet. 

& long, as in English aim (French gai). 
i short, as in English dip. 

i long, as in English deep. 


o short, as in English dog. 
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6 long, as in English foal (French beau). 
u_ short, as in English put. 


a long, as in English fool. 


To make pronunciation easier, we have throughout the course put 


such a mark are short. 


Now sound aloud the five vowels in Latin pronunciation, each 
one first in short form, then in long. Do this several times until 
you are thoroughly familiar with the sounds. 


The vowel sounds in Latin are constant, that is to say short a is 
always pronounced as in pot, long 4 always as in father, etc. 


Next say aloud the following Latin words with correct vowel 
sounds: 


amat, amamus, bib6, céna, col6, comes, ducis, diicd, 
ferimus, filia, pacis, pond, primus, liice, litus. 


Read again what is said above about consonants and say aloud the 
following Latin words: 


véni, vidi, vici, vinum, régis, partem, urbis, morte, 
patrés, carmen, iam, iacid, eius, cuius, magnus, possum, 
annus, mittd, immemor, succurrd, immortialis. 

Diphthongs 

A diphthong is two vowels making one sound: 

ae asin English high. 

au_as in English how. 

ei as in English eight. 

eu_ e-u (not a proper diphthong — both vowels are sounded). 

oe as in English boy. 

ui__u-i (both vowels are sounded). 

Read aloud the following Latin words: 


altae, puellae, laudat, caelum, nautae, heu, foedus, 
deinde, huic, pauper, saepe. 


Read aloud the first story in the course (p. 10: Scintilla and 
Horatia at home); do this several times, until you are fluent in 
pronunciation. At first read slowly and then at an ordinary English 
reading speed. Always READ ALOUD all the Latin you meet before 
attempting to translate it. Latin should sound like a foreign 
language (most like Italian), not a debased kind of English. 


Scintilla and Horatia at home 


Vitam narramus Quinti Horati Flacci. léctor, attende et fabula gaudé. 
(We are telling the story of the life of Quintus Horatius Flaccus. 
Reader, pay attention and enjoy the story.) 


What English words come from narramus, attende, fabula? 


Quintus in Apulia habitat; Apilia est in Italia. 


Scintilla est femina R6mana; in casa laborat. Horatia puella ROmana est; in casa cénat. 


CHAPTER | 


A very large number of English words are derived from Latin. 
Your knowledge of English will often enable you to see 
immediately the meaning of unknown Latin words and your 
knowledge of Latin will often enable you to recognize the 
meaning of difficult English words. 

For instance, from Latin habitat are derived English 
‘habitation’, ‘inhabit’ etc., so that you can see immediately that 
the Latin word must mean ‘lives’, ‘dwells’; from laborat come 
English ‘labor’ etc., so that the Latin word must mean ‘works’. 
What is (a) a /aborious task (b) puerile behavior (c) feminine 
intuition? From which Latin word is each of the English words in 
italics derived? What do the Latin words mean? 


Vocabulary 1 Learn the following words 


but 


A family meal 


Scintilla and Horatia at home 


Read aloud, understand and translate the following passage 
Scintilla in casa labGrat; fessa est. Horatia in casam intrat; i¢itina in casam into the house 


est. sed céna n6n parata est. Scintilla festinat et mox céna est i@iina hungry 
parata. 
‘ecce!’ inquit, ‘céna est parata.’ puella laeta est; ad ménsam ecce! look!; inquit she says 
festinat et avidé cénat. ad ménsam to the table 
postridié Scintilla ad tabernas ambulat. Horatia in casa avidé greedily 
labGrat. mox Scintilla redit et in casam intrat. ecce, parata est postridié the next day 
céna. Scintilla laeta est. ad tabernas to the shops 


redit returns 


Scintilla and Horatia at home 


QUINTUS 


Quintus, the hero of our story, actually existed. His full name was 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus and in English he is usually called 
Horace. He was born on December 8, 65 BC, in Venusia, a large 
town in the wild area of Apulia 
in south-east Italy. His father, 

whom he loved and admired, Piet. 
was a freedman, somebody who i 
had been a slave and then been 
given his freedom; he was an 
auctioneer’s agent who owned a 
small farm, But we know 
nothing at all about any other 
relatives. We have invented the 
name Scintilla for Quintus’ 
mother and given him a sister 
called Horatia. 

In telling the story of Quintus 
we have made up many details. 
But much of our story is true. 
We know from his own poetry 
that his father did not send him 
to the local school — though in our story we pretend that he did go 
there for a while — but ‘he dared to take me to Rome as a boy to be 
taught the arts which any father from the top levels of society 
would have his own sons taught’. In Rome Flaccus took him to 
what was perhaps the best school, that of Orbilius. After this he 
may have studied rhetoric, the art of public speaking, which was 
the usual form of tertiary education. Finally, when he was about 
twenty, his father sent him to the Academy in Athens, the most 
famous university of the ancient world, where he studied 
philosophy. No wonder Horace always speaks of him with 
gratitude and affection. 

At the age of twenty-one he ended his career as a student in 
Athens and joined the army of Marcus Brutus, the leading assassin 
of Julius Caesar. Thus when he was twenty-two he fought as a 
military tribune — a surprisingly high rank — and even commanded 
a legion on the losing side in one of the bloodiest battles of the 
ancient world, at Philippi in north-east Greece (42 BC). 

After this humiliation, he returned to Rome, became a clerk in 
the Treasury and started to write poetry. This led him to move in 
literary circles where he met Virgil, the greatest of the Roman 
poets. Virgil introduced him to Maecenas, one of the most 
powerful men of the time and a great patron of the arts. Maecenas 
became a close friend and presented him with a farm in the Sabine 
hills near Rome, and his support allowed Horace to devote himself 
entirely to writing poetry. 


Apulia 
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Through Maecenas, he became a friend of Augustus, the first 
Roman emperor, who admired his poetry and even asked him to 
become his private secretary. Horace refused the position, but 
remained on good terms with Augustus. So the son of a humble 
freedman from a remote part of Italy rose to become the friend of 
the greatest men in Rome. He owed this extraordinary success partly 
to his character. Maecenas undoubtedly had a deep affection for him, 
but it was his poetry which brought him to Maecenas’ notice and his 
poetry which made him an influence in the Rome of Augustus. 

Horace did not write a vast number of poems; in fact they fit into 
one slim volume. But they are highly original - they include four 
books of Odes, which he modelled on Greek lyric poetry, two books 
of Satires, in which he laughs either at himself or at the follies of his 
fellow men, and two books of Epistles, letters to friends in poetic 
form. At the end of the first set of Odes which he published, he 
proudly claims: 


Ihave raised a monument more lasting than bronze and higher 
than the ruins of the royal pyramids. Neither biting rain nor the 
wild north wind nor the innumerable procession of the years can 
destroy it ... Not all of me shall die ... a man who became 
powerful from humble beginnings ... 


In his poetry he tells us a good deal about himself as a man. 
He was, he says, short, fat and quick-tempered; the one 
surviving portrait of him suggests that he was not as 
unattractive as he claims. He had a wide circle of friends 
who were devoted to him and, although he never married, 
he had many love affairs. He is always apt to laugh at 
himself; for instance, he ends one epistle to a friend: ‘When 
you want a laugh, you can visit me, fat and sleek, a pig from 
Epicurus’ sty.’ Epicurus was the philosopher who said that 
Pleasure was the purpose of life, and Horace sometimes claimed 
to follow this philosophy. But Epicurus’ philosophy wasn’t just 
about enjoying life: it recommended moderation in all things. In 
fact it was the simple pleasures of country life that most appealed 
to Horace, who was happier working on his Sabine farm than 
living it up in Rome. He died not long after Maecenas on 
November 27, 8 BC, at the age of fifty-six. 

What he was like as a child we can only guess, and in the first 
part of this course the story is fictional; but in the second part it 
gradually draws closer to historical fact and we hope that by the end, 
partly through quotations from his own poetry, a true picture of his 
character emerges. 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus 


| Chapter 2 | Argus steals the dinner 


Horatia Scintillam iuvat; aquam in casam portat. Argus casam intrat et Horatiam salitat. 


Notice the change in word endings, e.g. Horati-a, Scintill-am. Why do the endings change? 
Compare English: ‘We help them.’ ‘They help us.” 
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Vocabulary 2 Learn the following words 


verbs nouns 
| iuvat he/she helps aqua 
| laudat he/she praises fabula 
I narrat he/she tells filia 
parat he/she prepares via 
| portat he/she carries 
saliitat he/she greets 
} vocat he/she calls 


What is (a) an irate policeman? (b) a friendly 
salutation? (c) along narration? (d) a fabulous 
animal? (e) What are aquatic sports? (f) What 
does a porter do? 


From what Latin words are the words in italics 
derived? 


What do the following sentences mean? 


1 Horatia Scintillam vocat. 

2 Scintilla puellam salitat. 

3 puella Scintillam iuvat. 

4 filiam laudat Scintilla. (Be careful!) 


Argus steals the dinner 


water 
story 
daughter 
road, way 


Read aloud, understand and translate the following story 


Scintilla in casa labdrat; cénam parat. fessa est. Horatia in via 
cessat. Scintilla filiam vocat. puella casam intrat et Scintillam 


iuvat; aquam in casam portat. Scintilla filiam laudat. 
céna parata est. Scintilla filiam vocat et fabulam narrat. Horatia 


fabulam laeta audit. mox Argus casam intrat. cénam spectat; 


subit6 eam rapit et dévorat. Scintilla irata est; Argus in viam fugit. 


Scintilla aliam cénam parat. 


Respondé Latiné (= answer in Latin) 


1 quis (who?) cénam parat? 

2 quomodo (how?) Horatia Scintillam iuvat? 
3 quis casam intrat? 
4 


cur (why?) Scintilla trata est? (quod = because) 


adjective 

Irata angry 
adverb 

subito suddenly 
preposition 

in in, into 


in casa in the house 


cessat is idling, hanging around 


audit listens; spectat he looks at 
eam rapit snatches it; fugit flees 
aliam another 


Argus steals the dinner 


WOMEN 


Quintus’ mother had to work extremely hard as the wife of a 
Roman farmer. If the family was as poor as Horace says, she 
lived in a house which probably consisted of just one room with a 
hearth in the middle for the fire and a hole in the ceiling to let out 
the smoke. She got up very early in the morning before it was 
even light, stirred up the embers of last night’s fire, and lit the 
lamp. Then she began to spin and weave wool in order to make 
clothes for her family and herself. She continued with this task 
for most of the day. If she did have a daughter, she would of 
course have used her help. They would have talked as they 
worked at the wool, which would have made the long hours of 
spinning and weaving pass more quickly. At some stage of the 
day, Quintus’ mother or sister had to go to the spring in the 
middle of the town to fetch water. Here she would stop for a talk 
with the local women before returning home with her full jar. 


Women weaving 
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Quintus’ mother may have prepared a simple breakfast for her 
husband before he went off to the country to his farm. She sent 
his lunch out to him as he worked in the fields and provided him 
with dinner, the largest meal of the day, when he returned home 
in the evening. On top of this, she had to see to all the housework 
and cope with the children. Her life was difficult and exhausting. 
Ancient Rome was very much a man’s world, and the most 
important function of women was to produce children and bring 
up a new generation of Romans. While the main emphasis was on 
the boys, and a girl would not go to school after the primary 
stage, she could be taught at home by her mother or a gifted 
slave. 

Marriages were arranged by the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom and often took place at a very early age. Marriage 
was legal for girls at twelve and for boys at fourteen, and most 
girls had become wives before their sixteenth birthday. Tullia, the 
daughter of Cicero, who is to enter our story later, was engaged 
at nine and when she died at the age of thirty she had been 
married three times. As with many marriages in non-Western 
cultures today, husband and wife might hardly have seen each 
other before the wedding. There is no reason to believe that this 
usually led to an unsuccessful marriage. 

If the life of women in the Roman world sounds restricted and 
dull, it is worth reflecting that it was not unlike that of women in 
the Victorian era in Britain. This did not mean that women were 
downgraded or without influence. Couples expected to live in 
harmony with each other and many did. An inscription on one 
gravestone reads: 


To Urbana, the sweetest, chastest and rarest of wives, who 
certainly has never been surpassed, and deserves to be 
honored for living with me to her last day in the greatest 
friendliness and simplicity. Her affection was matched by her 
industry. I added these words so that readers should 
understand how much we loved each other. 


Another, set up by a freedman in Rome on the tomb of his wife, 
reads: 


This woman, who died before me, was my only wife; of 
chaste body, she loved me and was mistress of my heart; she 
lived faithful to her husband who was faithful to her, and 
never failed in her duty in any time of trouble. 


Funeral monuments often show family groups in which 
husband and wife are represented with their children; the nuclear 
family was the norm, and most women found fulfilment in caring 
for their family. Nor was their work all dull. Weaving is a skillful 
and creative craft and managing a household a responsible and 
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Argus steals the dinner 


Henne 


often a challenging job. The talking that women do together 
during these and other activities has often been dismissed as 
gossip: but women are also exchanging information, some of 
it very useful, and giving mutual support and 
practical help. 

And women could by and large go where 
they wanted. Provided they were escorted by 
men (a slave would do), they could go to shops 
and temples and to the festivals and public 
entertainments which regularly took place. They 
were present at dinner parties with their 
husbands. In fact, despite the laws which 
restricted certain areas of their lives and which 
were gradually lifted in Horace’s time, they did 
not live all that differently from other women in 
the Western world up to the women’s liberation 
movement of the twentieth century. 

Roman history is full of the names of women 
who made their mark because of their strong 
personalities. The women we know about came 
from the upper class, unlike Quintus’ mother. 
Through her contacts, a politician’s wife, mother 
or sister could have considerable influence. And 
many Roman women were well educated and 
witty. The household called their mistress 
‘domina’ (‘my lady’) and she received visitors. 
At home she dined with her husband and she 
went out to dinner with him. Outside, she 
travelled in a litter, a portable couch enclosed 
by curtains, or walked with an attendant, and 
people made way for her in the street. Divorce 
was easy, even if one simply found one’s partner 
irritating, and the fact that the husband had to 
give back her dowry with his divorced wife, put 
a wealthy woman in a strong position. 


A woman having her hair dressed 
by a maidservant 


Quintus helps his father 


Argus Flaccum non iuvat sed dormit. Quintus agrum intrat. puer Argum vocat sed 
Argus non audit; nam dormit. 


This chapter introduces a new class of nouns with nominative ending -us or -er 
(e.g. colonus, ager, puer), accusative ending -um (e.g. coldnum, agrum, puerum). 
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Quintus helps his father 


Vocabulary 3 
verbs nouns pronoun 
manet he/she stays, waits terra earth, land eum him, eam her (acc.) 
sedet he/she sits cibus food 
videt he/she sees colonus farmer preposition 
ascendit he/she climbs filius son ad to, towards 
cadit he/she falls ager field 
currit he/she runs puer boy, child conjunction 
dicit he/she leads nam for 
inquit he/she says adjective 
mittit he/she sends ANXiUS, -a,-um anxious 
redit he/she returns 
audit he/she hears 


Quintus helps his father 


Read the following story aloud; understand and translate it 


postridié Scintilla Quintum vocat; mittit eum ad agrum. Quintus postridié the next day; eum him 
cibum ad Flaccum portat; nam Flaccus diti in agro laborat et dia’ for a long time 
fessus est. puer ad agrum festinat; Argum sécum diicit. mox in agro in the field 
Quintus agrum intrat; Flaccum videt et vocat. Flaccus filium sécum with him 
audit et ad eum ambulat; in terra sedet et cibum cOnsumit. in terra on the ground 
Quintus domum non redit sed in agr6 manet et Flaccum iuvat. | domum (to) home 
olivam ascendit et olivas décutit. Flaccus olivas colligit. subito olivam olive tree; olivas olives 
lapsat Quintus et ad terram cadit. Flaccus anxius est et ad eum décutit shakes down 
currit, sed Quintus n6n saucius est; surgit et domum redit. colligit collects; lapsat slips 


saucius hurt; surgit gets up 


Respondé Latiné 


1 cir (why?) Quintus in agro manet? 
(quod = because) 

2 qudmodo (how?) Quintus Flaccum iuvat? 

3 ciir anxius est Flaccus? 


Read through the Latin passage above once 
more. See how many Latin words you can find 
which have English derivatives (i.e. English 
words which come from the Latin words). 
Write down each Latin word together with its 
English derivative (you should be able to find 
at least ten). 


Gathering olives 


CHAPTER 3 


Flaccus Quintum laudat 


Translate the first paragraph of the passage below and answer 
the questions on the second paragraph without translating 


Quintus domum redit et Scintillam salitat; Argum in hortum domum home; hortum garden 
dicit et Horatiam vocat. Horatia in hortum festinat; laeta est quod — quod because 
Quintus adest. adest is there 

Flaccus ab agro redit; fessus est; in cas sedet et quiéscit. mox ab agro from the field 
‘Quintus’ inquit ‘puer bonus est. in agrd manet et mé iuvat.’ quiéscit rests; bonus good; mé me 
Scintilla laeta est, quod Flaccus puerum laudat. cénam celeriter celeriter quickly 
parat; ubi parata est céna, Horatiam et Quintum in casam vocat. ubi- when 


Quintus laetus est quod céna parata est; in casam festinat. 


1 What does Flaccus do when he returns? [3] 
2 Why is Scintilla glad? [2] 
3. Why is Quintus glad? [2] 
4 In what case is each of the following words: A slave sale 


Scintillam (line 1) 
laeta (line 6) 
puerum (line 6) 
casam (line 7)? 
Explain why these cases are used. [8] 


SLAVES AND FREEDMEN 


Slavery is a terrible thing, but before we make too harsh 
judgements on the past, we should remember that it was not 
abolished in Britain until 1833 or in the USA until 1863. Up till 
the eighteenth century it was taken for granted. 

Who were slaves? Many of them had been defeated in a war 
and their conquerors could have killed them. Therefore they — 
and their children — were supposed to feel gratitude to their 
conquerors, and it seemed fitting that they had no rights at all. 
But in fact slaves came from other sources too. Many were the 
victims of kidnapping or piracy; many were unwanted children 
who had either been left out to die by their parents when new- 
born and then rescued, or been sold off to slave-traders when 
they were older. Slavery was big business and it is said that at 
one of its main centers, the Greek island of Delos, 20,000 slaves 
were sold in a day. 

What was it like to be a slave? If you had to row in the galleys 
or work in the mines or quarries, life was very unpleasant indeed. 
Literate and intelligent slaves had some chance of avoiding these 
fates. The best situation was to be born in a household where you 
might be treated up to a point as one of the family, for the Roman 
familia included the slaves and so they felt that they belonged 
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somewhere. But legally slaves had no individual rights. Masters gave them their 
names and addressed the males as ‘puer’. They could punish without any fear 
of the law and they could be very savage. Vedius Pollio ordered a boy who 
had broken a valuable crystal cup to be executed by being thrown to the 
lampreys in his fishpond. The emperor Hadrian flew into a rage with 
his secretary and poked out his eye with a pen. The authors who tell 
us these things disapproved of them, but they happened. Beating 
was considered a perfectly acceptable punishment, and Cato 
the Elder recommended that sick and old slaves should be 
sold off, not kept on unproductively. 
However appalling their lot, it remains true that 
many slaves did owe their lives to those who had 
enslaved them, and slaves and freedmen often 
gave each other emotional support. But their 
situation was extremely insecure. 
could be beaten, sold or killed. 
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ee 
Generally they would suppress their own personalities and do 
anything to please their masters. However, many masters realized 
that the best way to persuade their slaves to work hard and be 
loyal was to show them kindness. Everything a slave owned really 
belonged to his master, but many Romans encouraged their slaves 
by letting them keep any money they saved. Thus it was often 
possible for slaves to build up enough money to buy their freedom 
from their masters. The sum of money was called the pecillium 
and the master could use it to buy a new, younger slave. In 
addition, masters could reward excellent service from slaves by 
giving them their freedom even without payment, either while the 
masters were alive or in their wills. In fact almost all slaves who 
had a reasonably close relationship with their master could expect 
to be set free quite soon. 

And some masters treated their slaves very well. The 
philosopher Seneca wrote to a friend: 


I am delighted to discover from some people who have come 
from seeing you that you live on friendly terms with your 
slaves. This is what I should have expected of your good sense 
and your learning. People say, ‘They are slaves.’ I disagree. 
They are men. ‘They are slaves,’ they say. No, they are people 
you share your house with. ‘They are slaves.’ No, they are 
humble friends. ‘They are slaves.’ No, they are fellow-slaves if 
you consider how much power fortune has over both slaves 
and free alike... Consider that the man you call a slave is born 
from the same species as yourself, enjoys the same sky, and 
lives, breathes and dies just as you do. 


Though slaves won Roman citizenship with their freedom, they 
were expected to show obedience and loyalty to their former 
owner, who became their ‘patron’ instead of their ‘master’. Most 
freedmen lived humble lives but some gained considerable money, 
power and influence. 

Relations between patrons and freedmen were often close. 
Cicero’s freedman Tiro became his indispensable private secretary 
and Cicero’s letters to Tiro when the latter was ill show a deep 
concern for him; Cicero’s son Marcus wrote to him as ‘my dearest 
Tiro’ and treated him as an old and respected family friend. 

A Roman novel, the Satyricon of Petronius, depicts a freedman 
who had become a millionaire and lived a most extravagant and 
ostentatious life. Inscriptions on tombs show that many freedmen 
were successful in various professions. An inscription from Assisi 
records the career of P. Decimius Eros Merula, the freedman of 
Publius, who was a physician, a surgeon and an oculist. He bought 
his freedom for 50,000 sesterces (a very large sum); he gave 
20,000 to become a priest of Augustus, the one public office a 
freedman might hold; he gave large sums to set up statues in the 
temple of Hercules and even larger sums for paving the public 
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Two freedmen, one of them a 
blacksmith, the other a carpenter. 
You can see the tools of their 
trade at the top and on the right. 


streets, and he left a considerable fortune. He was clearly a 
talented and public spirited citizen of Assisi who led a successful 
and fulfilled life. The civil service instituted by Augustus 
contained many talented freedmen who gradually became the 
most powerful servants of the state. 

The sons of freedmen were full citizens who could hold any 
public office. It is probably true that within a century of Horace’s 
death there were more citizens descended from freedmen than 
from the original Roman population. The poet Juvenal, who 
hated foreigners, wrote this in about 100 ap: ‘The Orontes [a 
river in Syria] has long ago flooded into the Tiber’, by which he 
meant that pure Roman stock had long been diluted by Eastern 
blood. Despite the racism of this comment, the fact remains that 
the Romans gave their citizenship to all races in their empire. 

The following inscription on a tomb tells in brief the story of 
the rather sad life of a freedman who was born free in Parthia, 
the great kingdom to the east of the Roman empire, and ended his 
life as a Roman citizen in Ravenna in north-east Italy: 


C. Julius Mygdonius, a Parthian by race, born free, captured 
in youth and sold into Roman territory. When I became a 
Roman citizen by the help of fate, I saved up my money for 
the day I should be fifty. From my youth onwards I longed to 
reach old age. Now, tomb, receive me gladly. With you I shall 
be free from care. 
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Argus bonus est. Argus et Fidus mali sunt. 
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At the fountain 


— ooo 


Latin distinguishes between singular (one person or thing) 
and plural (more than one) by changing word endings. 
This applies to verbs, nouns and adjectives. 


Vocabulary 4 


Scintilla and Horatia at the fountain 


Read aloud, understand and translate the following story 


cotidié ubi Flaccus ad agrum proécédit, Scintilla et Horatia ad 
fontem festinant. magnas urnas portant. ubi ad fontem veniunt, 
multae féminae iam adsunt. aliae aquam diicunt, aliae urnas 
plénas portant. Scintilla eas saliitat et diti colloquium cum amicis 
facit. Horatia cum puellis liidit. tandem Scintilla aquam diicit et 
domum redit. Horatia quoque aquam dicit et post Scintillam 
festinat. 

urna magna est; Horatia eam aegré portat. subitd lapsat; urna 
ad terram cadit; aqua in terram effluit. Horatia in terra sedet; 
‘heu, heu,’ inquit; ‘urna fracta est.’ Scintillam vocat; illa redit et ‘6 
filia,’ inquit, ‘cir in terra sedés? surge* et aliam urnam @ casa 
porta.’ Horatia surgit; ad casam reditét aliam urnam ad fontem 
portat. aquam diicit et domum festinat. 

ubi Horatia domum redit, Quintus iam ad liidum procédit. 
lent ambulat et saepe cOnsistit. Horatia festinat et mox eum 
videt. ‘mané*, Quinte,’ inquit. manet Quintus; Horatia ad eum 
currit. ad lidum tina prdcédunt. 


*NB surge (get up!), porta (carry!) mané (wait! ): these verbs 
are in the imperative form, the part of the verb used to give 
orders; it is explained in chapter 8. 


cotidié every day 

fontem the spring; urnas water pots 

aliae ... aliae some ... others 

dicunt draw; plénas full 

colloquium ... facit makes 
conversation, chats 

cum amicis with her friends 

ladit plays; domum (to) home 

quoque also; post after 

aegré with difficulty; lapsat slips 

effluit flows out 

heu, heu! alas, alas!; fracta_broken 

acasa from the house 


cOnsistit stops 


dina together 
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A scene from twentieth-century Italy 


Women filling urns at the spring 


Respondé Latiné 


1 cir Horatia urnam aegré (with difficulty) portat? 
2 quoémodo (how?) Horatia urnam frangit (breaks)? 
3 ciir Horatia ad casam redit? 


Flaccus goes to the pub 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage and 
answer the questions below on the second paragraph 


ubi céna confecta est, Flaccus in viam exit et ad tabernam cOnfecta finished; exit goes out 

ambulat. ubi tabernam intrat, multds amicés videt. illi eam tabernam the pub 

saliitant. Flaccus sedet et vinum bibit. vinum wine 

amici colloquium dit faciunt; miseri sunt; multas querélas colloquium faciunt make 

faciunt. Seleucus ‘heu, heu,’ inquit; ‘didi n6dn pluit; agri sicci conversation, talk 

sunt.’ Chr¥santhus ‘cibus carus est,’ inquit; ‘colni miseri sunt, querélas complaints 

sed ném6,e6s iuvat.’ Philérus ‘duoviri’ inquit ‘col6nds non pluit it has rained; sieci dry 

cirant.’ alii alias querélas faciunt. sed Flaccus eds non audit; carus dear, expensive 

fessus est; interdum dormit, interdum vinum bibit. tandem surgit — ném@ no one; duoviri the magistrates 

et domum redit. alii others; interdum sometimes 
domum (to) home 

1 How are Flaccus’ friends feeling? [2] 

2 What do they complain about? [6] 


3 How does Flaccus react to their talk? [4] 
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THE COUNTRY TOWN: VENUSIA 


In the beginning, Rome was not the capital of Italy. It was the 
home of a small tribe which often had to fight for its survival 
with the other Italian peoples. However, Rome defeated and 
made alliances with its rivals, and, long before Horace’s time, 
had become the leading city of Italy. 

The Romans used one especially successful method to build 
up and keep their power. They sent out Roman citizens to found 
or settle in towns in various parts of Italy. This meant that they 
could spread their influence and look after their interests. Later, 
when the population of Rome became too great, the problem 
could be eased by sending out the overflow of citizens to create 
such settlements. In the same way, when Roman soldiers finished 
their military service and had to be discharged with a pension, 
they could be sent to settle in new or captured towns. 

These towns were called coldniae, and Quintus’ home-town 
Venusia was one of them. Coldnus is the Latin for a small farmer 
—a farmer, such as Quintus’ father, who worked only a little land 
—and the word colonia shows us that when they left the army the 
soldiers turned their hand to farming. In 261 Bc a large number of 
Roman colonists were sent to settle in Venusia. They were joined 
by a further group in 200 Bc. With its situation on the Appian 
Way, Italy’s principal road — which made it a customary 
stopping-off place — it was a large and important town with its 
own forum, senate house, law courts, temples, gymnasium, 
amphitheatre and baths. Only a few remains of the last two 
survive and our illustrations are of Pompeii, another colony in 
Southern Italy perhaps similar 
in size. This was a lively and 
civilized city. The streets were 
paved, and the ruts made by 
the endless wheels of wagons 
and chariots can still be seen. 
So too can the stepping stones 
helpfully positioned to get 
pedestrians across without 
treading in the filth below. 
There are fountains on many 
of the corners, and many bars 
along the streets, welcome 
sources of coolness and 
refreshment in the intense 
southern heat. 


Stepping stones across 
a paved street in Pompeii 
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Above: The Forum and 
Temple of Jupiter at Pompeii 


Right: 
A tavern 
at Pompeii 


Below: An election poster 
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The original settlers of a 
colony and their descendants 
kept their Roman citizenship 
and the colony was organized 
on the model of Rome itself. 
There were annual elections — 
hotly contested, as you will see 
in Part II (chapter 17) — of the 
duoviri (‘two men’) to preside 
over the local senate (council) 
just as the two consuls, the 
chief men at Rome, were 
elected every year to preside 
over the government in the 
capital. The idea was that by 
having two people in charge 


At the fountain 

one of them could check the other's foolish or dangerous 
intentions. In addition, the colonies had their own priests. The 
first colonies were in Italy, but later they were founded 
throughout the Roman empire. The coldni were envied and 
respected by their neighbors because they were Roman citizens. 

The colonia covered a large area of land, which had been 
given to it when the land was taken away from the original 
inhabitants at its foundation. Thus it included both town and 
country and so its inhabitants were not only the townsfolk who 
provided various services — with such trades as bakers and wine- 
merchants forming guilds — but also farmers; many of these 
farmers would have lived in the town and trudged out to their 
farms. Quintus’ father fell into both categories. As well as being a 
farmer, he had a town job as an auctioneer’s agent. 

Quintus tells us that the original settlers in Venusia had been 
sent to keep the peace in a remote and violent part of Italy. The 
local schoolmaster was Flavius and it was to his school, Quintus 
tells us, that ‘boys who were the descendants of big centurions 
used to go, their satchels and 
tablets hung from their left 
shoulders’. It did not strike his 
father as a suitable place to 
send his son. Probably Quintus 
was simply too intelligent. So 
his father took him off to 
Rome to be educated. 

Quintus’ friend and fellow 
poet Virgil writes of Italian 
towns ‘piled up on cliff tops 
with rivers flowing beneath 
their ancient walls’. Such hill 
towns remain a feature of the 
Italian landscape and even 
today, when viewed from a 
distance, they probably look 
much the same as in Quintus’ 


time. An Italian hill town 
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Market day 


Quintus amicum rogat: ‘ciir in agro labors?’ Quintus amicés rogat: ‘cir in agr6 laboratis?’ 
amicus respondet: ‘col6num iuv6.’ amici respondent: ‘colén6s iuvamus.’ 


Scintilla Quintum rogat: ‘cir in terra iacés, Quintus puellas rogat: ‘ciir in hort6 sedétis, 
Quinte?’ puellae?’ 
Quintus respondet: ‘in terra iaced, quod fessus puellae respondent: ‘in hort} sedémus, quod 


fessae sumus.’ 


uintus Scintillam rogat: ‘quid facis?’ HorAatia puerds rogat: ‘quid facitis, pueri?’ 
gat: qi Pp gat: q P 
Scintilla respondet: ‘cénam par6.’ pueri respondent: ‘ad liidum festinamus.’ 
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Market day 


Note the changes in verb endings which show what ‘person’ the 
subject is: I, you (singular), he/she, we, you (plural), they. 


Vocabulary 5 


bonus 


Market day 


postridié Flaccus et Scintilla mane surgunt; nam niindinae sunt. 
Flaccus magnum saccum lanae portat; Scintilla olivas et ficds in 
calathés ponit. Horatia in hort6 sedet. mox Scintilla Horatiam 
vocat; ‘quid facis, Horatia?’ inquit; ‘parata es? ad forum 
procédimus.’ Horatia respondet: ‘parata sum; veni6 statim.’ 
Flaccus lanam portat, Scintilla olivas, Horatia ficds; festinant ad 
forum. 

ubi ad forum adveniunt, multi viri et feminae iam adsunt; per 
totum forum tabernae sunt. col6ni clamant et mercés suas 
laudant. alii ivas vendunt, alii lanam, alii ficés. Flaccus 
Scintillam et filiam dicit ad locum vacuum; tabernam érigunt et 
mercés exponunt. 

mox amicus ad tabernam accédit et Flaccum saliitat; lanam 
spectat. Flaccus ‘lana bona est’ inquit ‘nec cara. totum saccum 
tribus dénariis vend.’ amicus ‘nimium rogis, Flacce,’ inquit; 
‘duds dénarids do.’ Flaccus concédit et saccum tradit. 

interea fémina ad Scintillam accédit et ‘quanti’ rogat ‘olivae 
sunt?’ illa respondet: ‘illas olivas tind dénarid vends.’ fémina 
olivas emit. alia femina accédit et ficds diii spectat; Horatia rogat 
‘clir ficds sic spectas?’ illa ‘illds ficds sic spects,’ inquit ‘quod 
mali sunt.’ Horatia irata est et respondet: ‘quid dicis? malés ficos 
non vendimus. fici boni sunt.’ sed fémina ficds nén emit. 

mox omnés mercés vendunt. Scintilla laeta est; ‘“omnés mercés 
vendidimus,’ inquit; ‘iam ad tabernam piscat6riam procédo.’ 


quid 


postridié the next day; mane early 
nandinae sunt it is market day 
saccum lanae sack of wool 

ficés figs; calathds baskets 
forum city center, market place 


tétum whole 

tabernae sunt there are stalls 
mercés suas their wares 

iivas grapes; vendunt are selling 
locum vacuum an empty place 
érigunt put up; expOnunt put out 
cara dear, expensive 

tribus dénariis for three denarii 
yendd Iam selling; nimium too much 
concédit agrees; tradit hands over 
interea meanwhile; 

quanti? how much? 

sic thus, like that 


omnés mercés all their wares 


vendidimus we have sold 
tabernam piscatériam the fish stall 
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Word-building Shopping in an Italian market today 


It is often possible to guess the meaning of 
Latin words from the English words which 
come from them. What do the following Latin 
words mean? 


verbs nouns adjectives 


défend6 familia anxius 
déscendo flamma désertus 
repell6 gloria divinus 
4 6 mem6ria timidus 


(Since many words can easily be guessed from 
their similarity to English words, e.g. cOnsim-6 
=I consume, eat; dévor-6 = I devour, we do not 

ss them in the passages. But all such 

re included in the General Vocabulary.) 


Fabella: To the fish stall 
Personae: Scintilla, Flaccus, Horatia, Piscator 


Scintilla Flaccum et filiam ad tabernam piscatoriam ditcit. 


Flaccus: quid facis, Scintilla? quo festinas? piscés cari sunt. 

Scintilla: | bonam cénam em6. piscés non valdé cari sunt. 
Flaccus ad tabernam accédit et piscés ditt spectat. 

Piscator: quid facis? ciir piscés sic spectas? 

Flaccus: —_ piscés mali sunt, piscator; olent. 

Piscator: quid dicis? n6n olent piscés; boni sunt. 

Scintilla: — tacé, Flacce. piscés non olent. piscator, quanti sunt 

hi piscés? 

Piscator: — illds piscés tind dénarid vendo. 

Horatia: — nimium rogas, piscator. 

Scintilla: — tacé, Horatia. non nimium rogat. piscés emo. 


Scintilla inum dénarium tradit et piscés accipit. 


Horatia: iam domum proécédimus? ego iéitina sum. 
Scintilla: © domum procédimus. mox bene cénabimus. 
Flaccus: bene cénabimus, sed quam cara erit illa céna! 


Market day 


pers6nae characters 
piscator fisherman 


qué? where to?; piscés fish 
valdé very 


olent smell 


tacé be quiet!; quanti? how much? 
hi these 


nimium too much 


tradit hands over; accipit receives 


domum home; iéiiina starving 
bene cénabimus we shall dine well 
quam cara how expensive! 

erit will be 


Fish mosaic 
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CHAPTER 5 
THE ROMAN FARMER — AND MARKET DAY 


Quintus’ early years in Venusia left him with a deep love for the 
country. After he had become a successful poet in Rome, he was 
overjoyed to be given a small estate in the Sabine Hills to the 
north-east of the city. Here he would entertain his guests with 
vegetarian dinners suitable for the simple country life. 

Quintus had eight slaves to run his Sabine farm. For his 
father, on the other hand, life would have been extremely hard. 
He would have grown enough food to keep his family alive, 
living in a humble cottage in Venusia and tramping out to the 
country every day to work on his farm as some peasants still do 
in modern Italy. Here he would have worked for most of the 
daylight hours through almost all of the year. The lists of farmers’ 
tasks in Roman times show a break in the middle of the winter 
which lasted only a month. The summer drought may have 
allowed them some time off as 
well, though if it was possible 
to irrigate the land, that would 
have to be seen to. 

Flaccus grew olives, vines, 
grain and vegetables on his 
farm. Oil from the olives 
provided the fuel for lamps 
and was used in soap and 
cooking, as in Mediterranean 
countries today. The vines 
produced wine, the grapes 
being trampled underfoot to 
extract the juice. Italy was also 
famous for honey and he may 
well have kept bees. 

Two farmers’ calendars 
survive from Rome, and here 
are the lists of jobs for May 
and September from one of 


them: Treading grapes to extract 
the juice for winemaking 


MAY SEPTEMBER 

Weed grain Treat wine jars with pitch 

Shear sheep Pick apples 

Wash wool Loosen soil around roots of trees 
Break in young bullocks Feast in honor of Minerva 

Cut vetch (a legume) 

Bless the fields 


__ Sacrifice to Mercury and Flora 
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Market day 


The Romans always expressed the highest admiration for the 
simple country life, though they were more enthusiastic about 
praising it than living it! Virgil writes of an old pirate from Cilicia 
in Asia who had ended up farming in Southern Italy. He ‘had a 
few acres of left-over land, and this a soil not fertile enough for 
bullocks to plough, not right for sheep and not suitable for vines. 
But he planted herbs here and there amid the thickets, and white 
lillies round about, and vervain, and the slender poppy, and 
matched in contentment the wealth of kings. Returning home late 
at night, he would pile his table with a feast for which he had paid 
nothing.’ (How far can you believe this? Is it too good to be true?) 
For the Romans, farming stood for the qualities of tough 
simplicity that had made their nation great. One of their greatest 
heroes was a modest farmer, Cincinnatus, who was called from 
the plough to save the state, and, after defeating the enemy, at 
once went back to finish his ploughing (see chapter 15 below). 


Poultry and fruit being sold 
Every eighth day there were market days. These were called in a Roman market 


niindinae (‘ninth-day affairs’), because of the Romans’ inclusive 
way of counting (1+7+1). After seven days of hard work, people 
spruced themselves up and hurried to the market with their 
families. Niindinae were regular school holidays, eagerly looked 
forward to by the children. The farmers would bring their 
produce to town to sell it to the townspeople and go home with 
money and tools for their farms, while their wives might buy pots 
and pans etc. A number of farmers would have lived in outlying 
villages and farms. Virgil writes of one of these, a peasant called 
Simylus who grew cabbages, beet, sorrel, mallow and radishes 
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as 
for sale: ‘Every market day he carried on his shoulder bundles of 
produce for sale to the city; and returned home from there, his 
neck relieved of its burden, but his pocket heavy with money.’ 
Market day was also a good chance to visit a lawyer and do some 
business. And the townsmen might entertain some of their friends 
from the country at a celebratory lunch. 

At the time when our story is set, Italy contained many vast 
country estates. On these, large-scale agricultural enterprises 
such as cattle ranching and the cultivation of vines and olives 
would be carried out. A fabulously wealthy freedman called 
Caecilius Metellus had 4,116 slaves on his estate. Many slaves 
who worked on such estates had a grim life. When not engaged 
in backbreaking work in chain gangs, they were housed in 
dreadful barracks. The only aim was to bring in as much money 
as possible for the usually absentee owners. An ancient writer 
called Varro talks about three types of farm equipment: ‘the kind 
that speaks (i.e. slaves), the kind that cannot speak (i.e. cattle) 
and the voiceless (i.e. agricultural tools)’. These huge estates, 
which used slaves as machines, had originally caused massive 
unemployment among the peasant farmers. But by Horace’s day 
slave labor had become more expensive and the co/énus had 
made a comeback. Alongside the vast estates there were small 
farms of just a couple of acres, and it was one of these that 
Horace’s father worked. 


Describe the farming operations illustrated in this picture. 
How do they resemble or differ from farming methods today? 
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Sree tam The school of Flavius 


pueri et puellae prope ianuam manent. magister _pueri liidere cupiunt. magister dicit: ‘laborare 
e6s iubet intrare et sedére. débétis.” 


Decimus litteras male scribit; magister eum tandem pueri diligenter laborant; magister 
iubet litteras iterum scribere. constituit fabulam narrare. 


Another part of the verb, the infinitive, is here introduced, e.g. intra-re = to enter, sedé-re = to sit. 


pueri: besides meaning ‘boys’, this word in the plural can mean ‘children’, ‘boys and girls’. 
When masculine and feminine are paired together, e.g. ‘boys and girls’, their gender is treated as 
masculine, e.g. pueri et puellae fessi sunt. 
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Vocabulary 6 


NB From now on in the vocabularies, verbs are given with their infinitives; these show to which 
conjugation each verb belongs, e.g. festino, festinare: /st conjugation (like par6, parare); 
doced, docére: 2nd conjugation (like mone6d, monére); liid6, lidere: 3rd conjugation (like 
rego, regere); cupid, cupere: 3rd conjugation -io (like capid, capere); dormi6, dormire: 

4th conjugation (like audi6, audire). 


The school of Flavius 


Quintus ad liidum lenté ambulat et saepe cGnsistit, sed Horatia 
celeriter procédit; prior ad liidum advenit et puellas saliitat quae 
prope ianuam manent; longum colloquium cum Tilia facit, puella 
valdé pulchra. Quintus in via amicum videt, némine Gaium; eum 
vocat. Gaius ad liidum festinat sed ubi Quintum audit, cOnsistit et 
“quid facis, Quinte?’ inquit; ‘festinare débés. sérd ad liidum venis. 
ego festin6.’ Quintus respondet: ‘ndn sérd venimus, Gai.’ Gaium 
iubet manére. ille anxius est sed manet. itaque Quintus et Gaius 
lenté ad lidum procédunt. 


cOnsistit stops 

prior first; quae who 
colloquium talk, conversation 
pulchra pretty 

ndmine by name, called 

sér6 late 


magister clamat: 
‘cur sero venis? 
malus puer es!’ 
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The school of Flavius 


céteri pueri iam adsunt. magister é ianua exit et eds iubet 
intrare et sedére; pueri lidere cupiunt, puellae labdrare. magister 
ubi nec Quintum nec Gaium videt, iratus est et clamat: ‘ctr ndn 
adsunt Quintus et Gaius? cir sér6 veniunt?’ tandem intrant 
Quintus et Gaius et magistrum saliitant. sed ille clamat: ‘cir séra 
venitis? mali pueri estis.’ iubet eds celeriter sedére. 

diti sedent pueri et magistrum audiunt; dit clamat magister et 
litteras docet. pueri litters in tabulis scribunt; magister tabulas 
spectat et litteras corrigit. 

Decimus, puer magnus et stultus, litteras aegré discit. magister 
eum iubet tabulam ad sé ferre; tabulam spectat. ‘Decime,’ inquit, 
‘asinus es; litteras ndn récté scribis.’ Decimus ‘erras, magister,’ 
inquit; ‘asinus ndn sum. litteras récté scrib6. ecce!’ litteras iterum 
scribit. sed Flavius ‘impudéns es, Decime,’ inquit ‘et asinus; 
litteras non récté scribis.’ 

didi labdrant pueri. tandem Julia ‘diligenter labramus, 
magister,’ inquit; ‘litteras bene scribimus; fessi sumus. itaque 
débés nds domum dimittere.’ 

Flavius eam benigné spectat. ‘ita vér6,’ inquit; ‘diligenter 
lab6ratis, pueri. itaque vos iubed domum abire.’ céteri laeti 
domum festinant, sed Flavius Decimum iubet in lidd manére. ‘tii, 
Decime,’ inquit, ‘débés litteras iterum scribere.’ itaque Decimus 
in liid6 miser sedet dum céteri in via ltidunt. 


& out of 


tabulis tablets 

corrigit corrects 

stultus foolish 

aegré discit learns with difficulty 
ad sé ferre to bring to him 

récté rightly, correctly 

erras you are wrong; ecce look! 


bene well 
benigné kindly; ita vérd yes 


abire to go away 


dum while 


Writing implements 
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CHAPTER 6 


Respondé Latiné 


1. cir prior (first) ad lium advenit Horatia? 

2 ubi Quintus et Gaius adveniunt, cir iratus est magister? 
3 ciir dicit magister: ‘Decime, asinus es’? 

4 quid respondet Decimus? 


Flavius decides to tell a story 


Translate the first paragraph of the passage below and answer 
the questions on the second paragraph without translating 


postridié Quintus et Horatia et Gaius matiré ad liidum adveniunt, 
sed Decimus sér6 advenit. Flavius ‘ciir sér6 ad liidum venis, 
Decime?’ inquit. Decimus respondet: ‘errs, magister. ego non 
sér6 venio. céteri matiirius adveniunt.’ Flavius valdé iratus est; 
‘impudéns es, Decime,’ inquit; iubet eum sedére et diligenter 
lab6rare. 

mox pueri litteras scribunt. diligenter lab6rant. tandem 
Horatia ‘magister,’ inquit, ‘diligenter labdramus et litteras dit 
scribimus. fessi sumus. itaque débés fabulam nobis narrare.’ 
Flavius ‘ita véro,’ inquit, ‘diligenter laboratis. quod boni pueri 
estis, vold fabulam narrare.’ iubet eds attendere et sé audire. 


1 What do the children do when the lesson starts? [3] 
2 What does Horatia ask Flavius to do, and why? (3] 
3 Why does Flavius agree to her request? [2] 
EDUCATION 


Most Roman citizens were literate and their children received a 
primary education at the local schools from the ages of six or 
seven to eleven or twelve. Here they were taught reading, writing 
and elementary arithmetic. The evidence suggests that girls as 
well as boys attended these schools, though they did not, at far as 
we know, go on to the secondary or ‘grammar’ schools. In our 
story we make both Quintus and Horatia go to the school of 
Flavius for their primary education but his father takes the boy 
away to Rome for his secondary education. 

A wealthy family would appoint a slave, often a Greek, as a 
kind of personal tutor who would take a child to and from school. 
He might also act as a language assistant in Greek (see below). 
The two of them. would be accompanied by another slave who 
carried the child’s books. In country towns, schoolchildren went 
to school on their own carrying their satchels and taking along 
the schoolmaster’s pay once a month. But when Quintus went to 
school in Rome, his father took him there and sat in on his 
lessons. 
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postridié the next day; matiré early 
sér6 late 


miatiirius too early 


nobis (to) us 
ita vérd yes 


vol6 I'm willing; sé him 


The school of Flavius 


In primary education, i.e. the first three or four years, the 
three ‘R’s were hammered into boys and girls with a syllabus of 
reading and writing in both Latin and Greek. The pupils would 
write their lessons on tablets (tabulae) using a stylus. They would 
also learn elementary arithmetic using an abacus. Horace poked 
fun at math lessons in his poetry: 


Roman boys learn how to divide a penny by a hundred with 
long calculations. ‘Tell us, son of Albinus, what do you end up 
with if a twelfth is taken away from five twelfths? Can you 
say?’ ‘A third.’ ‘Well done! You'll end up a millionaire. What 
does it come to if you add a twelfth?’ ‘A half.’ Is it any 
surprise that when we drag our children through these off- 
putting financial calculations they can’t find the inspiration for 
poetry? 


For the most part, the lessons were boring and unpleasant. 
Pupils sat on uncomfortable benches or chairs, often in noisy 
surroundings. They endlessly recited the alphabet both forwards 
and backwards, as well as chanting their multiplication tables 
again and again. Teaching started very early, soon after dawn, 
and a Roman poet called Martial complained violently at being 
woken up by the noise: 


Why can’t you stay out of our lives, you cursed schoolmaster, 
a man hateful to boys and girls alike? The crested cocks have 
not yet broken the silence of the night. Already you are 
making a noise with your cruel voice and your thwacks. 


After a break for lunch lessons probably started up again. There 
would be a holiday every eighth day, short breaks in the winter 
and spring, and a very long vacation in the summer. 


Scenes in a boy's education 
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CHAPTER 6 
a 

Boys would move on to another school around the age of 
eleven or twelve for their secondary education. Here they would 
learn grammar or literature. Greek and Greek literature were an 
important part of the syllabus. All educated Romans were 
bilingual. Though they had conquered Greece, they still 
recognized the greatness of Greek literature. As Horace himself 
wrote, ‘Conquered Greece conquered its wild conqueror and 
brought the arts to rustic Italy.’ 

At the secondary stage arithmetic, geometry, music and 
astronomy were studied as minor subjects. The curriculum was 
not wide. There were medical schools in Greece but in Italy there 
was no scientific education at all. When they were about sixteen, 
upper-class Roman boys went on for their tertiary education to a 
teacher of rhetoric who would teach them through public lectures. 
From him they received a thorough training in speaking and 
arguing, and this was a good preparation for a career in politics 
(see Part II, chapter 24). 

After girls had dropped out of education at school after the 
first (primary) stage, they learned needlework, dancing, singing 
and lyre-playing at home. ; 
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Chapter | 


NB 

1 In Latin the verb often comes at the end of its sentence. 

2 Latin has no word for the (definite article) or a (indefinite article); 
you must supply these in English as the context requires. 

3 Latin does not always express the subject, e.g. labérat by itself can mean ‘he/she works’. 

4 Latin has only one form for the present tense, e.g. labdrat; English has two forms, e.g. ‘she 
works’ and ‘she is working’. In translating from Latin, choose the form which is appropriate. 


The captions illustrate two different patterns of sentence: 
1 (someone) (is doing something), e.g. 
Scintilla lab6rat — Scintilla is working. 
In sentences of this pattern the verb (lab6rat) describes the action of the sentence, 
the subject (Scintilla) tells you who is performing the action. 
Exercise 1.1 
Translate the following 
1 fémina festinat. 
2 puella cénat. 
3 Scintilla intrat. 
4 Hor§atia non laborat. 
The second type of sentence illustrated in the captions is: 
2 (someone) is (something), e.g. 
Horatia est puella —_ Horatia is a girl. 
Horatia fessa est Horatia is tired. 


In sentences of this pattern the verb (est) does not describe an action but simply joins the subject 
(Horatia) to the completing word: Horatia is —. 

To complete the sense a completing word (called a subjective complement) is required. 

The complement may be either a noun, e.g. puella, or an adjective, e.g. fessa. 


Exercise 1.2 


Translate the following 


1 Scintilla fessa est. 

2 puella laeta est. 

3 céna non parata est. 
4 Scintilla est fémina. 
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Exercise 1.3 


In each of the following give the correct Latin form for the word in parentheses and translate the 
whole sentence, e.g. 


Scintilla ad casam (walks): ambulat Scintilla walks to the house. 


puella in casam (enters). 
fé€mina (is working). 
céna non parata (is). 
Scintilla (is hurrying). 
mox (dinner) parata est. 
Horatia (glad) est. 


Aunkwnre 


Chapter 2 


The picture captions illustrate a third type of sentence pattern, e.g. 
puella Scintillam salitat The girl greets Scintilla. 


Here the verb saliitat describes the action of the sentence; puella, the subject of the verb, tells you 
who performs the action, but to complete the sense we need to know whom the girl is greeting: 
Scintillam. We call this the object of the verb. 

Notice that the subject ends -a, and the object ends -am. So: 


Scintill-a Horati-am vocat —Scintilla calls Horatia. 
Scintill-a is subject, Horati-am is object of vocat. 
Horati-a Scintill-am vocat Horatia calls Scintilla. 
Hor§ati-a is the subject and Scintill-am the object. 
The different endings in nouns (and adjectives) show what case they are in. The cases have names: 
The subject case, ending -a, is called the nominative. 
The object case, ending -am, is called the accusative. 


Word endings need to be observed with great care, since they determine the sense in Latin. 


Exercise 2.1 
Copy out the following sentences in Latin. Fill in the blanks with the correct endings and translate 


Horati— in casa laborat. 

puella Scintill— vocat. 

Scintill— cas— intrat. 

filia Scintill— saliitat. 

puella cén— parat. 

Scintilla fili— laudat. 

Argus casam intrat et cén— dévorat. 

Scintilla irat— est; cénam iterum (again) par-. 


SCADMEWN He 
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Exercise 2.2 


In each of the following give the correct Latin form for the word in parentheses; then translate the 
whole sentence 


Scintilla filiam (calls). 

Horatia casam (enters) et (Scintilla) saliitat. 
Horatia Scintillam (helps). 

Scintilla Horatiam laudat et fabulam (tells). 
Horatia (happy) est. 


nbkwone 


Exercise 2.3 
Translate into Latin 


1 Horatia is carrying water into the house. 
2 She is tired but she hurries. 

3 She enters the house and calls Scintilla. 
4 Scintilla praises (her) daughter. 


Chapter 3 


Latin nouns are divided into classes, called declensions. 
1st declension nouns, with nominative ending -a, follow this pattern: 
nominative (subject) puell-a 
accusative (object) puell-am 
2nd declension nouns, with nominative ending -us or -er, follow this pattern: 
nominative (subject) colén-us —_— pu-er ag-er 
accusative (object) colén-um puer-um = agr-um 
Notice that there are two types of nouns ending -er; one type keeps the e of the nominative in the 
other cases, e.g. puer, puer-um; the other drops it, e.g. ager, agr-um. 
Exercise 3.1 
Translate 


Quintus agrum intrat et Flaccum vocat. 
puer col6num iuvat. 

colonus filium laudat. 

Horatia casam intrat et Scintillam vocat. 
puella féminam iuvat. 

Scintilla filiam laudat. 


AnhkWNeE 
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Verb forms 


In the first two chapters the verbs nearly all end -at (e.g. par-at); in this chapter verbs appear which 
end -it (e.g. mitt-it) and -et (e.g. vid-et). 


Latin verbs fall into four classes called conjugations, which differ in the endings of their stems: 


Ist conjugation — stems in -a, e.g. para-t 

2nd conjugation stems in -e, e.g. mone-t 

3rd conjugation — stems ending in consonants, e.g. reg-it 
4th conjugation — stems in -i, e.g. audi-t 


Exercise 3.2 


Pick out from the English translations below the ones which fit each of the following Latin words 


1 audit 4 parat 7 redit 10 laudat 
2° venit 5 vocat 8 ascendit 11 currit 
3 videt 6 sedet 9 laborat 12 saliitat 


she is working, he is coming, she is returning, he climbs, she sees, he is preparing, 
she calls, he is sitting, he runs, she praises, he is climbing, she greets, he hears 


Gender: masculine, feminine and neuter 


You may already know that in French and Spanish and other modern languages, nouns are either 
masculine or feminine in gender. In Latin also nouns have genders. 


Obviously filius (son) is masculine and filia (daughter) is feminine; but often the gender is not 
obvious, e.g. céna (dinner) is feminine and ager (field) is masculine. And in Latin some nouns are 
neuter in gender, i.e. neither masculine nor feminine. 

Nearly all nouns of the Ist declension with nominative ending -a (like puell-a) are feminine. 


All nouns of the 2nd declension with nominative ending -us (like colén-us) and -er (like pu-er, 
ag-er) are masculine, but there are also a fair number of neuter nouns; these have nominative and 
accusative -um e.g. bell-um. 


Neuter nouns are not used regularly until chapter 10 but you should be aware of their existence. 


Exercise 3.3 


Give the gender (masculine or feminine or neuter) of the following words (which are all in the 
nominative case) 


terra, puer, via, saxum, fabula, colénus, bellum 


Adjectives 


Adjectives have masculine, feminine and neuter endings, and will be given in the vocabulary with 
all three genders, e.g. 


masc. fem. neuter 
magn-us magn-a magn-um big 


(this is abbreviated to: magnus, -a, -um in vocabulary lists). 


Grammar and exercises 


The case endings for the masculine are the same as those of col6n-us, 
those of the feminine the same as those of puell-a, 
those of the neuter the same as bell-um. 


Agreement of adjectives 
Adjectives always agree with the nouns they describe, i.e. they have the same case and gender, e.g. 
puella bona, puer laetus, puellam fessam, puerum iratum, bona céna, bellum longum. 


The complement after the verb est always agrees with the subject, e.g. 
puella laeta est. puer fessus est. 


Exercise 3.4 
Correct the following Latin sentences 


filia fessus est. 

filius laeta est. 

céna non paratus est. 
puer irata est. 

fabula non longus est. 


nuk wWne 


Exercise 3.5 


Complete the following sentences by giving the correct Latin for the English word in brackets, 
and translate. For instance: 


Quintus ad terram (falls); Flaccus (anxious) est. cadit; Anxius 
Quintus falls to the ground; Flaccus is anxious. 


Scintilla (a story) narrat; filia (happy) est. 

Flaccus filium (praises); Quintus (happy) est. 

puer (the farmer) vocat; colonus (the boy) non audit. 
puella Scintillam (sees); Scintilla (angry) est. 
Quintus diti (is working); puer (tired) est. 
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Chapter 4 


Singular and plural 


Verbs, nouns and adjectives have different sets of endings for singular (one person/thing) 
and plural (more than one). 


As examples of verbs of each conjugation, we use: 


1st conjugation parat he/she prepares 

2nd conjugation monet he/she warns, advises 
3rd conjugation regit he/she rules 

4th conjugation audit he/she hears 
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Verbs 
3rd person singular 3rd person plural 
Ist conjugation para-t he/she prepares para-nt they prepare 
2nd conjugation mone-t he/she warns mone-nt they warn 
3rd conjugation regi-t he/she rules reg-unt they rule 
4th conjugation audi-t he/she hears audi-unt they hear 
es-t he/she is su-nt they are 


Exercise 4.1 
Give the plural of the following verb forms 


narrat, mittit (3), sedet, dormit (4), videt, intrat 


Nouns 
singular plural 
nominative Ist decl. (fem.) puell-a puell-ae 
2nd decl. (masc.) coldn-us col6n-i 
puer puer-i 
accusative Ist decl. (fem.) puella-m puell-as 
2nd decl. (masc.) colo6n-um colon-ds 
puer-um puer-Os 


Exercise 4.2 


Give the plural of the following noun plus adjective phrases 
(notice that some are in the nominative, others in the accusative case) 


fémina laeta, col6num iratum, puer fessus, puellam miseram, agrum magnum. 


Exercise 4.3 


Put into the plural and translate; for instance: 
puer puellam vocat: pueri puellas vocant The boys call the girls. 


1 puella puerum videt. 6 coldnus filium dicit. 

2 puer féminam audit. 7 illa fémina eum iuvat. 

3 fémina filium laudat. 8 puella urnam magnam portat. 
4 puella fessa est. 9 puer puellam videt. 

5 puer labGrat. 10 puella puerum vocat. 


Exercise 4.4 


Pick out from the English translations below the ones that fit each of the following Latin words 


1 festinant 4 audiunt 7 vocat 10 videt 
2 audit 5 adsunt 8 ascendunt 11 accédit 
3 manent 6 parant 9 currunt 12 laudant 


they are preparing, he sees, they run, they hear, he is approaching, he hears, they climb, 
they are present, they praise, they stay, they are hurrying, she is calling 
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Note on ‘ille’, ‘illa’ 

ille (that man, he) and illa (that woman, she) are commonly used to indicate a change of subject, e.g. 
Scintilla Horatiam vocat; illa accédit. 
Scintilla calls Horatia; she (i.e. Horatia) approaches. 

Exercise 4.5 

Translate 


1 Quintus Flaccum vocat; ille filium non audit. 

2 Scintilla filiam laudat; illa laeta est. 

3 féminae filias ad fontem diicunt; illae urnaés magnas portant. 
4 pueri col6nés vident; illi in agr6 laborant. 


Chapter 5 


Verbs: present tense, all persons 


Latin changes the verb endings to show which person (I, you, he, etc.) is performing the 
action of the verb. (Old English did the same, e.g. I come, thou comest, he cometh.) 


There are three singular persons: I, you, he 
and three plural: we, you, they 


The person endings are the same for all types of verb: 


singular 1 -6 I plural 1 -mus we 
2 -s you 2 -tis you 
3 -t he/she 3 -nt they 


These endings are attached to the verb stem. 


1 /st conjugation (stem ends -a) 


singular plural 

par-0 I prepare para-mus_ we prepare 
para-s you prepare para-tis you prepare 
para-t he/she prepares para-nt they prepare 


2 2nd conjugation (stem ends -e) 


mone-0 I warn moné-mus_ we warn 
moné-s you warn moné-tis = you warn 
mone-t he/she warns mone-nt — they warn 


3 3rd conjugation (stems ending in consonants) 


reg-6 Irule reg-imus we rule 
reg-is you rule reg-itis you rule 
reg-it he/she leads reg-unt they rule 
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4 4th conjugation (stem ends -i) 


singular plural 

audi-6 I hear audi-mus — we hear 
audi-s you hear audi-tis you hear 
audi-t he/she hears audi-unt they hear 


Note that in the 3rd conjugation, where the stem ends in a consonant, vowels are inserted before the 
person ending. 


Learn also the present tense of sum: 


sum Iam su-mus we are 
e-s you are es-tis you are 
es-t he/she is su-nt they are 


Since the verb ending shows what person is the subject, there is no need to give a separate subject 
pronoun, e.g. par-d =] prepare, moné-mus = we warn, audi-tis = you hear. 


Exercise 5.1 


Translate 
1 -Flaccum iuvamus. 6 ad agrum curro. 
2 ad lidum festino. 7 puerds monémus. 
3 Quintum videt. 8 ciir puellam ad agrum mittis? 
4 in via manétis. 9 laeti sumus. 
5 in casa dormiunt. 10 miseri estis. 


Exercise 5.2 


Pick out from the English translations below the ones that fit each of the following Latin verb forms 


1 spectaémus 4 clamatis 7 respondent 10 festind 
2 tradit 5 currimus 8 dicimus 11 audis 
3 emimus 6 maned 9 estis 12 ponis 


we run, he hands over, Iam hastening, you are, we are watching, I am staying, you hear, 
we buy, they reply, you place, we say, you are shouting 


Exercise 5.3 


In each of the following give the correct Latin for the words in parentheses, 
then translate the whole sentence 


1 quid (are you doing), puellae? cénam (we are preparing). 

cir non (are you hurrying), Quinte? n6n sér6 (I am coming). 

cir in via (are you sitting), amici? in via (we are sitting), quod fessi (we are). 
Argus malus (is); eum (I call) sed ille ndn (come back). 

cir non fabulam (are you telling)? fabulam n6n narr6 quod misera (I am). 


uk WY 
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Exercise 5.4 
In the following sentences make the complement agree with the subject and translate 


cir (miser) estis, puert? puellae (laetus) sunt. 
Scintilla (iratus) est; nam pueri nn (paratus) sunt. 
(fessus) sumus, quod dit labdramus. 

cir (anxius) es, Scintilla? 

(4nxius) sum quod Horatia (miser) est. 


ukwWNne 


The ablative case 


This case is at present used only after certain prepositions, 
e.g. in agr-6 = in the field, 4 cas-a = from the house. 


abl. singular abl. plural 


Ist declension — (puella) puell-a puell-is 
2nd declension (col6nus) — colén-6 colén-is 
(ager) agr-3 agr-is 


Note that in the nominative singular of the Ist declension -a is short, in the ablative it is long -a. 


Exercise 5.5 
Give the ablative of the following noun/adjective phrases 


1 puer fessus 4 puella laeta 
2 magna casa 5 coldni miseri 
3 multae féminae 


Prepositions 


These are words like ‘into’, ‘in’, ‘from’ which together with a noun expand the action of the verb, e.g. 
in casam festinat She hurries into the house. 
in casam tells you where she hurries to. 
in agro laborat He is working in the field. 
in agro tells you where he is working. 


Prepositions expressing motion towards are 
followed by the accusative, e.g. in agrum = into 
the field; ad agrum = to the field. 


in + acc. 


Prepositions expressing place where and motion 
from are followed by the ablative, e.g. in agro = 
in the field, ab agr6 = from the field. 


Note also that cum (= with) takes the ablative, 
e.g. cum puella with the girl. 
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Exercise 5.6 
Fill in the blanks and translate 


Flaccus et filius in agr- laborant. 

puellae in vi- liidunt; Scintilla eds in cas- vocat. 
Flaccus puerés ad agr- diicit. 

multae puellae cum fémin- ad fontem ambulant. 
puer cum amic- ad liid- festinat. 


ukwnre 


Exercise 5.7 
Translate into Latin 


1 The farmer calls the boys into the field. 

They stay in the field and work. 

The boy is tired and soon returns from the field. 
The women are walking to the house. 

The girls are walking with the women. 


ukwn 
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Chapter 6 

Infinitives 
1st conjugation paro para-re to prepare 
2nd conjugation moned moné-re_ to warn 
3rd conjugation rego reg-ere torule 
4th conjugation audid audi-re to hear 


The infinitive is used, as in English, with verbs such as: 


cupid I desire to, want to: 
ladere cupimus We want to play. 
débeo | ought to, I must: 
laborare débétis You ought to work. 
iubed I order x to: 
magister pueros iubet laborare The master orders the boys to work. 
constitu6 I decide to: 
magister cOnstituit fabulam narrare The master decides to tell a story. 


Exercise 6.1 
Translate 


1 in via lidere cupimus. 

ad liidum festinare débétis. 

magister puerds iubet celeriter intrare. 
pueri labdrare ndn cupiunt. 

magister cOnstituit puerds dimittere. 


nbhwn 
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pe 
3rd conjugation -io verbs 


Besides the four regular conjugations, listed above, there is a small class of important verbs ending 
in -id which in some forms behave like 3rd conjugation verbs and in other forms like 4th, e.g. 
capio I take: 


capi-6 compare audio 
cap-is audis 
cap-it audit 
cap-imus audimus 
cap-itis auditis 
capi-unt audiunt 
infinitive cap-ere audire 


(the endings underlined are like those of reg-6) 


Other verbs belonging to this conjugation are: 
cupio I want, desire; facid I do, make. 


Exercise 6.2 
Replace the verb in parentheses with the infinitive and then translate the whole sentence 


1 pueri cupiunt puellas (iuv6). 

sed puellae puerds iubent ad lidum (procédé). 
quid (faci6) cupitis, puellae? 

cupimus in via (mane) et (ltd6). 

débémus in liidd (seded) et magistrum (audi). 


unukwn 


The vocative case 


A new case is used in this chapter called the vocative; this is used when calling or addressing 
someone. This case always has the same form as the nominative except for the singular of 2nd 
declension nouns ending -us, which end -e in the vocative. 


So, ‘quid facis, Quint-e?’ 
But ‘quid facis, Horati-a?’ ‘quid facitis, puer-i?’ 
From nouns ending -ius in the nominative, e.g. filius, the vocative form ends -i, not -e, 
e.g. ‘cir dormis, fil-1?’ 
We sometimes find the interjection ‘0’ with the vocative, 
e.g. ‘quid facis, 6 fili?’ 


Exercise 6.3 
Translate into Latin 


1 Why are you tired, Horatia? 

2 Why are you not helping Flaccus, Quintus? 
3 We are hurrying to school, Flaccus. 

4 Why are you walking slowly, boys? 

5 Iam anxious, son. 

6 Why are you angry, girls? 
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Questions 


You have already met many sentences in Latin which are questions; 
their form is not unlike that of English questions. 
They are usually introduced by an interrogative (question asking) word, such as 
cir? why?, quémodo? how?, ubi? where? (adverbs); 
quis? who?, quid? what? (pronouns); quantus? how big? (adjective). 
Sometimes the interrogative particles -ne (attached to the first word of the sentence) or nonne 
(used in questions expecting the answer ‘yes’) are used, e.g. 
venisne ad liidum? Are you coming to school? 
nonne ad liidum venis? Aren't you coming to school? or You are coming to school, aren’t you? 


Exercise 6.4 
Translate 


cir non festinas, Quinte? 
quis Scintillam iuvat? 
quid facis, fili? 

quantus est ager? 
domumne mé diicis? 
ndnne domum mé diicis? 


Anekwnre 


Exercise 6.5 


The following Latin words occur in connection with Roman education. 
What do you think each word means? 


1 @dicare 2 schola 3 scientia 4 litterae (also spelled literae) 5 historia 6 grammatica 


Exercise 6.6 
Translate 


amici ad lidum lenté ambulant. sérd adveniunt. 

ubi lidum intrant, magister iratus est. 

‘cir sero advenitis?’ inquit; ‘mali pueri estis.’ 

pueri sedent et magistrum audiunt; ille litteras docet. 

tandem puerds dimittere cGnstituit; puerds iubet domum currere. 

puellae cum Scintilla ad fontem prdcédunt. 

Horatia magnam urnam portat et lenté ambulat. 

Scintilla Horatiam festinare iubet. ‘cir lenté ambulas?’ inquit; ‘débés festinare.’ 
ubi ad fontem adveniunt, aquam dicunt. 

Horatia fessa est; ‘ndnne iam domum redimus?’ inquit. 


coueertntaunsk Wd 


_ 


Exercise 6.7 
Translate into Latin 


1 What are you doing, Quintus? Why aren’t you helping the farmer? 
2 I'm working hard; I am tired. 
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What are you doing, Horatia? We are going to market (forum). Aren’t you ready? 
Iam ready. I’m coming quickly. 

Flaccus tells (= orders) (his) son to come with him (s@cum) to the field. 
‘Quintus,’ he says, ‘you ought to work in the field.’ 

‘Don’t you want to help me?’ 

But the boy is tired; he does not want to work. 

At last Flaccus decides to send the boy home. 

Quintus hurries home and calls Horatia. 


SeESADAMEW 
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Chapter 7 


The 3rd declension 


You have so far met nouns of the Ist declension, with nominative -a, accusative -am (e.g. puell-a, 
puell-am), and the 2nd declension, with nominative -us/-er, accusative -um (e.g. coldn-us, colén-um; 
puer, puer-um; ager, agr-um). Now nouns and adjectives of the 3rd declension are introduced. 


The nominative singular has various forms, e.g. réx, urbs, navis. 
The other case endings are as follows: 


singular plural 


nominative (varies) -és 
accusative -em -Es 
ablative -e -ibus 


These endings are added to the noun stem. For example: réx (= king), stem rég-: 


singular plural 


nominative re rég-es 
accusative rég-em rég-és 
ablative rég-e rég-ibus 


NB 

1 In the 3rd declension, the vocative is always the same as the nominative. 

2 The endings are the same for nominative and accusative plural. 

3 The 3rd declension contains masculine, feminine and neuter nouns, e.g. réx (= king) is 
masculine; navis (= ship) is feminine; mare (= sea) is neuter. 


Some nouns of the 3rd declension have nominatives ending -er, e.g. pater (= father), stem patr-: 


singular plural 


nominative pater patr-és 
accusative patr-em patr-és 
ablative patr-e patr-ibus 


(so also mater mother, frater brother). 
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Flavius’ story: The siege of Troy 


in vid Quintus multds comités videt; illi omnés pater canem domum diicit, sed Quintus cum 
comitibus lidit. 


eum salitant. 


Note that a new type of noun appears in these captions; what are the endings of these nouns 
for (a) accusative singular, (b) accusative plural, (c) ablative singular, (d) ablative plural? 
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Vocabulary 7 


From now on the vocabularies list nouns with nominative, genitive (= ‘of; see chapter 9) and 
gender, e.g. 


1st declension: filia, filiae, f. daughter (this is abbreviated to: filia, -ae, f. daughter) 

2nd declension: filius, filii, m. son (abbreviated to: filius, -i, m. son) 

3rd declension: réx, régis, m. king (the genitives of 3rd declension nouns are not 
abbreviated) 


Some nouns can by sense be either masculine or feminine, e.g. comes = a male or a female 
companion; their genders are given as c. = common. 3rd declension adjectives are given in 
two forms, e.g. fortis (masculine and feminine), forte (neuter) 


What is (a) a pugnacious man, (b) a navigational aid, (c) an urban 
council, (d) fraternal love, (e) regal splendor, (f) omnipotent God? 
(What do you suppose the Latin adjective poténs means?) 

From what Latin words are the English words in italics derived? 


Flavius’ story: The siege of Troy 


Agamemnon, réx Mycénarum, omnés principés Graec6rum Mycénarum of Mycenae 
convocat; iubet eds bellum in TrdianGs pariare. frater eius, Graecorum of the Greeks 
Menelaus, adest; Achillés, hérGum fortissimus, venit 4 Thessalia; bellum war; eius his 

adest Ulixés ab Ithaca cum comitibus, et multi alii. magnum hérdum fortissimus the bravest of 
exercitum parant et multas navés. ad urbem Trdiam navigant et the heroes 

Trdiands oppugnant. Ulixés = Odysseus; exercitum army 
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Map of Greece 


sed Troiani urbem fortiter défendunt. decem annés Graeci 
urbem obsident sed eam capere n6n possunt. tandem 
Agamemnon et Achillés in rixam cadunt. Achillés iratus est; non 
diiitius pugnat sed prope navés manet Gtidsus. Trdiani iam 
Graec6s vincunt et pellunt ad navés. 

Agamemnon amicos ad Achillem mittit qui eum iubent ad 
pugnam redire. illt ‘6 Achillés,’ inquiunt, ‘Trdiani nds vincunt et 
pellunt ad navés. in magn6 periculd sumus. ti débés ad pugnam 
redire et comités défendere.’ sed ille amicds nén audit neque ab 
ira désistit. 

mox Trdiani navés oppugnant et incendunt. Patroclus, amicus 
carus, ad Achillem accédit et ‘Trdiani iam navés incendunt,’ 
inquit. ‘d&bés ab ira désistere et amicGs iuvare. si ti pugnare non 
vis, d&@bés mé cum comitibus tuis in pugnam mittere.’ itaque 
Achillés invitus Patroclum in pugnam mittit. ille arma Achillis 
induit et comités in pugnam dicit. 

Troiani, ubi arma Achillis vident, territi sunt et ad urbem 
fugiunt. Patroclus in eGs currit et mults occidit. sed Hector, 
fortissimus Trdiandrum, resistit et Patroclum in pugnam vocat. 
hastam iacit et Patroclum interficit. 


Word-building 
e6 = 1 go; diicé = I lead. 
What do the following verbs mean: 


in-e6, ad-e6, ab-e6, red-e5? 
in-diic6, ad-diic6, ab-diicé, re-diicd? 


Flavius’ story: The siege of Troy 


The Lion Gate at Mycenae 


decem annés for ten years 
obsident besiege 

possunt can, are able to 
rixam quarrel 


non diiitius no longer; dtidsus idle 


pellunt drive; qui who 
inquiunt (they) say; nds (acc.) us 
vincunt are conquering 

periculd danger 

désistit ceases 

incendunt set fire to 


si if; n6n vis are not willing 


invitus unwilling(ly), reluctant(ly) 
arma Achillis the arms of Achilles 


induit puts on; territi terrified 


fortissimus Troiandrum the bravest 


of the Trojans 
hastam spear; interficit kills 
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Respondé Latiné 
1 cir Agamemnon amicés ad Achillem 
mittit? 
2 quid dicunt amici? 
3 ciir Achillés Patroclum in pugnam mittit? 
4 cir fugiunt Troiani ad urbem? 


Agamemnon and Achilles 


Fabella: liidus Flavii 


Personae: Flavius (magister); Quintus, Decimus, Gaius (puer7); 


Horatia, Tilia (puellae) 
Flavius puerds in liidd exspectat. intrant pueri et magistrum 
saliitant. 
pueri: — salvé, magister. 
Flavius: salvéte, pueri. intrate celeriter et sedéte. 
omnés pueri sedent et tacent. 


Flavius: hodié, pueri, débétis diligenter labGrare et litteras bene 
scribere. 


omnés puellae laborant, sed Gaius non laborat; liiliam spectat. 


Gaius: (susurrat) Ilia, visne domum hodié mécum venire? 
Tilia: = (susurrat) tacé, Gai. Flavius nds spectat. 
Flavius: quid facis, Gai? cir non laboras? 
Gaius: ego, magister? ego diligenter lab6rd et litteras bene 
scribd. 
Flavius: véni hic, Gai; tuam tabulam spectare cupid. 
Gdius ad Flavium adit. 
Gaius: ecce, magister. litteras bene scrib6. 
Flavius: litteras ndn bene scribis, Gai. ignavus es. 
Gaius ad sellam redit et paulisper laborat. Horatia omnés 
litterds iam scripsit et pictiirds in tabuld scribit. Flavius ad 
eam accédit et tabulam spectat. 
Flavius: Horatia, quid facis? 
HorAtia: litteras scribd, magister. ecce! 
Flavius: non litteras scribis sed pictiiras. ignava es. litteras 
iterum scribe. 
Quintus, qui omnés litteras iam scripsit, cessat; subitd 
Scintillam videt per fenestram; illa Argum dicit per viam. 
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Flavii of Flavius 


exspectat is waiting for 


salvé greetings! 
intrate come in!; sedéte sit! 


tacent are silent 


susurrat whispers 
visne? won't you? 
tacé be quiet! 
bene well 


véni hic come here! 


ignavus lazy 


sellam his seat 
paulisper for a little 
scripsit has written 


scribe write! 


cessat is idling 
fenestram window 
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Flavius’ story: The siege of Troy 


Quintus: (susurrat) Arge, bone canis, veni hiic. 


Argus Quintum audit; ad fenestram currit et latrat. Flavius ad 
fenestram festinat. 


Flavius: abi, male canis. quid facis? abi statim. 


Argus per fenestram salit et Quintum saliitat; deinde per 
lidum currit et Horatiam quaerit. omnés pueri surgunt et 
Argum petunt. Flavius déspérat. 
Flavius: abite, pueri. vGs dimittd. ti, Quinte, diic illum canem 
é lids. 


HOMER ANDTHE ILIAD - | 


Besides reading, writing and arithmetic, children would learn 
both from their parents and from their teachers the stories of 
Greece and Rome which were part of the common culture of the 
ancient world. The most powerful of these focused on the sack of 
Troy by the Greeks; and this cycle of stories was linked to Rome, 
since the Romans believed that their ancestors were Trojans who 
had escaped when Troy was taken. 

This story had been told in Greek by the first and some would 
say the greatest poet of Western literature. He probably lived 
before 700 Bc and his name was Homer. We know almost nothing 
about him. He came from Ionia in what is now western Turkey, 
and according to tradition he was blind. He may have composed 
both the //iad and the Odyssey, the great poems which have come 
down to us under his name, but even that is uncertain. The /liad 
is the tragic story of the terrible events which led up to the sack 
of Troy, a city in north-west Turkey, by the Greeks. The Odyssey 
tells of Odysseus’ return from Troy to Greece and his recovery of 
his kingdom, and the adventures and dangers he met in the 
process. 

In this chapter the schoolmaster tells the story of the /liad. We 
now summarize the events which come before the action of 
Homer’s poem. 

The gods held a great wedding feast to celebrate the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis. The goddess Eris (Strife), however, had not 
been invited. Furious at this insult, she stormed into the hall 
where the feast was taking place and flung down a golden apple. 
Inscribed upon this were the words ‘For the most beautiful’. 

As Eris had planned, the apple was going to prove the cause 
of terrible troubles. The obvious candidates for the title of most 
beautiful goddess were Juno, Minerva and Venus. 
Understandably, none of the gods was prepared to make the 
decision between them. The judge would have to face the anger 
of the two losers, whichever of the three won! Jupiter therefore 
decided that a mortal must settle the matter, and his choice fell on 


latrat barks 


abi go away! 

salit jumps 

quaerit looks for 

petunt chase; déspérat despairs 


vos (acc.) you; diic lead! take! 


Homer 
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the Trojan prince Paris. He was extremely good-looking and 
seemed likely to be highly experienced in such matters. 

So the goddesses flew to Mount Ida near Troy where Paris was 
tending his flocks. After he had overcome his astonishment and 
realized what was expected of him, all three of them tried to bribe 
him to give them the apple. Juno offered him a vast kingdom, 
Minerva promised him military glory, and Venus said that she 
would give him the most beautiful woman in the world. This was 
Helen, the wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta in Greece. Venus’ 
offer seemed the most attractive to Paris and he presented the 
apple to her. 

Paris now went to stay with Menelaus in Sparta. Here he and 
Helen fell in love with each other and they ran off back to Troy. 
Menelaus joined with his brother Agamemnon, king of Mycenae, 
to lead a huge expedition of Greeks against Troy in order to bring 
the faithless wife home again. Helen’s face ‘launched a thousand 
ships’. 

But the war that took place around the walls of Troy did not go 
well for the Greeks. Homer's /liad begins by telling of the 
disastrous quarrel which arose when King Agamemnon took from 
Achilles, the greatest of the Greek warriors, a slave girl who had 
been given to Achilles by the army. This was a devastating blow, 
not only to the emotions of Achilles, who was very fond of the 
girl, but far more importantly to his honor. Horace’s schoolmaster 
relates to his pupils the dreadful results of Agamemnon’s foolish 
insult to Achilles. 


pueri prope ianuam liidi manent; magister dicit: | Quintus s@ro advenit; magister dicit: ‘ctir sérd 
‘intrate, pueri, et sedéte!’ advenis, Quinte? intra celeriter et sedé.’ 


pueri sedent sed non laborant. magister dicit: magister ad Horatiam accédit et dicit: ‘Horatia, 
‘ndlite liidere, pueri, sed audite.’ noli pictiras in tabula scribere.’ 


Note that the cartoons introduce a new part of the verb, which is used to give commands. 
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Vocabulary 8 


verbs nouns adverbs 

possum, posse I can, I am able hasta, -ae, f. spear bene well 

exspecto, -are I wait for porta, -ae, f. gate hic here 

servo, -are I save miurus, -I, m. wall hic (to) here, hither 


I fear, Iam afraid 
Treturn, give back 
I leave behind 


timed, -ére 
redd6, -ere 
relinquo, -ere 


vert6, -ere T turn adjectives 
conicid,-ere | hurl mortuus, -a, -um 
solus, -a, -um 
prepositions territus, -a, -um 
circum +acc. round incolumis, incolume 
@/ex + abl. out of, from 
The death of Hector 


Achillés, ubi Patroclus mortuus est, eum dit liiget; Hectorem 
vindicare cupit. redit ad pugnam et comités in Trdiands dicit. illi, 
ubi Achillem vident, territi sunt; in urbem fugiunt. Hector sdlus 
extra murOs manet. 

pater Priamus, réx Trodiae, et mater Hecuba eum vident é 
miris; filium vocant; Priamus clamat: ‘Hector, ndli Achillem in 
pugnam vocare; n6n potes eum vincere. urbem intra; festina.’ 
mater clamat: ‘fill care, noli extra mirds manére; ndli mortem 
obire; mater tua misera té Grat.’ 

sed Hector eds non audit; urbem intrare non vult. Trdiands 
vocat et ‘portas claudite, Trdiani,’ inquit; ‘festinate. ego sdlus 
maneo extra miirés et Achillem ad pugnam voco.’ 

TrOiani inviti portas claudunt. Hector sdlus Achillem 
exspectat. ille propius accédit. tum Hector subit6 timet. tergum 
vertit et fugit. 

Achillés celeriter currit sed eum capere non potest. ter circum 
miir6ds fugit Hector, sed tandem resistit; sé vertit et Achillem in 
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mater, matris, f. mother 
mors, mortis, f. death 


conjunction 
-que and 
dead 
alone 
terrified 


safe, unharmed 


liget mourns 
vindicare take vengeance on 


extra mids outside the walls 


obire go to meet 
Orat beseeches, begs 
non vult refuses; claudite close! 


inviti unwilling(ly) 
propius nearer; tergum back 


ter three times 


sé vertit he turns around 


Achilles and Hector 


The death of Hector 


pugnam vocat. ille prdcédit et hastam in Hectorem conicit. sed 
Hector hastam vitat. deinde Hector hastam conicit et Achillis 


vitat avoids 
20 parmam percutit. sed Achillés incolumis est; nam parma eum Achillis parmam Achilles’ shield 
servat. percutit strikes 
deinde Achillés hastam summa vi conicit; volat hasta per summa vi with all his might 
auram et Hectorem transfigit. ille ad terram cadit mortuus. volat flies 
accurrit Achillés et dirum facinus facit. Hectorem mortuum auram air; transfigit pierces 
25 ad currum alligat et circum miros trahit. pater et mater € miiris dirum facinus (acc.) a terrible deed 
spectant. Hecuba clamat: ‘6 Achillés,’ inquit, ‘tandem ab ira currum chariot; alligat ties 
désiste; filium nobis redde.’ sed Achillés eam non audit; trahit drags; désiste cease from! 
Hectorem ad navés trahit et eum relinquit in terra iacentem. 


nobis to us; iacentem lying 


TSSer 
oak 

Seow .see eee 

See 
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F . Achilles dragging Hector's bod 
In this story you find the sentences: at ean ie cals oftey 
ter circum miros fugit Hector = three times around the 

walls flees Hector. 


volat hasta per auram = through the air flies the spear. 
accurrit Achillés = up runs Achilles. 


In these sentences the subject follows the verb; this word order 
can be used quite freely in Latin, since the case ending shows 


which word is subject. This word order places more emphasis on 
the verb without changing the sense. 


Word-building 


Every chapter from now on contains an exercise showing how 


you can build up your Latin vocabulary by seeing how words you 
have not met are formed from those you have learned, e.g. 


cén-a = dinner; cén-6 = I dine. 
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What do the following pairs of words mean? 


nouns verbs 
pugn-a pugn-o 
VOx, vOc-is voc-6 
réx, rég-is reg-6 
laus, laud-is laud-6 
dux, duc-is diic-6 
labor, labGr-is labGr-6 


The ransom of Hector 


Without translating, answer the questions below 


dit mater filium mortuum liget; didi liget Andromaché uxor 
Hectoris; didi liget Priamus. tandem, ubi nox venit, Priamus ex 
urbe exit et sdlus ad Graecdrum navés procédit. deus Mercurius 
eum diicit per vigilés Graec6rum. tandem ad Achillis 
tabernaculum advenit; intrat et Achillem saliitat; ad terram 
procumbit et ‘6 Achillés, t€ Gr,’ inquit; ‘tandem ab ira désiste et 
filium mortuum ad matrem miseram remitte.’ 

Achillés, ubi Priamum videt, attonitus est. misericordia 
commi6tus est; Priamum € terra tollit. filium mortuum reddit et 
patrem ad urbem Trdiam incolumem remittit. 


1 What does Priam do, when night comes? (3] 
2 How does he find his way through the Greek guards? [2] 
3 What does he do when he enters Achilles’ tent? [4] 
4 How does Achilles react to Priam’s words? [2] 
5 Does Achilles’ behavior here change our view 

of his character? [5] 


THE ILIAD - 2 


In this chapter, we have briefly told the end of the story of the 
Iliad. We described how Achilles, although he has now taken 
revenge on Hector for killing his friend Patroclus, nevertheless 
pushes his hatred beyond his enemy’s death. He drags Hector’s 
corpse around Patroclus’ tomb again and again in his wild anger 
and grief. 

It was considered a terrible thing in the Greek world to leave 
a man unburied, since it meant that his spirit could not find rest 
in the next life. Most of the gods disapprove of Achilles’ 
treatment of Hector’s corpse, and Apollo protects it, making sure 
that it does not become damaged in any way. 

Jupiter now decides that Achilles must give Hector’s body 
back to his father Priam. He sends Iris, goddess of the rainbow, 
to tell Priam to go to the Greek camp at night and to ask Achilles 
to grant him his request. He also sends Thetis, the mother of 
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laget mourns; uxor wife 

nox night 

Graecérum of the Greeks; deus god 
vigilés watchmen, guards 

Achillis tabernaculum Achilles’ tent 
proécumbit he bows down 

ord I beg 

misericordia by pity 

commotus est he is moved 

tollit raises, lifts up 


The death of Hector 


SS 


Achilles, to see her son and to make sure that he does what he’s 
told. 

Priam loads a wagon with a fabulous ransom and sets off for 
the Greek camp with a single charioteer. As they approach the 
enemy lines, the god Mercury meets them in disguise and leads 
them to Achilles’ hut. Miraculously they are unnoticed by any of 
the Greeks. Achilles gazes in amazement as the old man enters, 
kneels before him and takes hold of the fatal hands which have 
killed so many of his children. 

Priam begs him to accept the ransom 
and return Hector’s corpse, making him 
imagine the feelings of an old father who 
has lost his son. The two men, one so 
young and the other so very old, weep 
together. Priam remembers Hector and 
Achilles thinks of his own father Peleus at 
home in Greece, destined never to see his 
son again. For Achilles had been given 
the choice between a short life with 
immortal fame and a long but obscure 
existence. He had chosen the former. 

As the two enemies weep, the anger of 
Achilles disappears and he agrees to 
Priam’s request. They eat together and 
later that night Priam leaves the Greek 
camp, again under the protection of 
Mercury. He returns to the city with his 
son’s body on the wagon which had 
carried the ransom on the way out. The 
Trojans will be given the opportunity to The ransom of Hector 
pay full funeral rites to Hector back at 
Troy, during a truce guaranteed by 
Achilles. 

Two dreadful events hang over the end of the /liad. One of 
them is the death of Achilles. He will be mortally wounded by an 
arrow in his heel, the only part of his body where a weapon can 
penetrate. The other is the fall of Troy which cannot be avoided 
now that Hector is dead. So Achilles and Priam will soon join 
Patroclus and Hector and the countless other victims of the 
Trojan War in the Underworld. 


Explain the causes of Achilles’ anger against first the Greeks 
and then the Trojans. : 


How do the events described above bring the Iliad to a 
satisfactory conclusion? 
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The fall of Troy 


filius patris agrum init. puer canum cénas portat. 


The captions introduce the genitive case = ‘of’. 
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The fall of Troy 


Vocabulary 9 


Some 3rd declension adjectives have the same form for masculine, feminine and neuter in the 
nominative singular; these are listed with the nominative and genitive, e.g. ingéns, ingentis 


The fall of Troy 


The ruined walls of Troy 


decem annés Graeci Trdianés obsident sed urbem capere non decem annds for ten years 

possunt. tandem Agamemnon, rex Graecdrum, déspérat; omnés obsident besiege; déspérat despairs 
principés convenire iubet et ‘decem annds iam Trdiam 

obsidémus,’ inquit; ‘saepe Trdiands in pugna vincimus sed urbem 

capere non possumus. ego déspéro. quid facere débémus? 

domumne redire débémus? quid vés monétis?’ 
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CHAPTER 9 


c&teri principés tacent, sed Ulixés ‘ego non déspér6,’ inquit; 
‘consilium novum habed. audite mé.’ 

omnés principés consilium Ulixis attenté audiunt; consilium 
laeti accipiunt. equum ligneum faciunt, ingentem; multds virds 
fortés in equum immittunt. illi in equum ascendunt et in ventre 
equi sé célant. céteri ndvés cOnscendunt et navigant ad insulam 
vicinam. 

prima lice Trdiani navés Graecorum vident abeuntés; gaudent 
quod Graeci non adsunt, gaudent quod pugnae tandem confectae 
sunt. € portis urbis currunt ad Gram désertam; equum ingentem 
spectant in dra stantem. alii ‘equum débémus in urbem dicere,’ 
inquiunt. alii ‘equ6 ndlite crédere,’ inquiunt; ‘timémus Graecdrum 
dona. fortasse Graeci in e6 célati sunt.’ tandem cOnstituunt eum 
in urbem diicere. omnés laeti eum per portas trahunt et in arce 
ponunt. deinde epulas faciunt et multum vinum bibunt. 

nox adest. dormiunt Troiani. Graeci qui in insula sunt navés 
conscendunt et celeriter ad urbem Trdiam redeunt. ei, qui in equ6é 
célati sunt, taciti exeunt et festinant ad portas. 

vigilés Troiandrum dormiunt; ébrii sunt. Graeci eds occidunt; 
portas celeriter aperiunt et comités accipiunt. omnés in vias urbis 
currunt. pauci Trdiandrum resistunt. mox Graeci totam urbem 
capiunt. tandem régiam Priami oppugnant; Priamum et filids eius 
occidunt. pauci évadunt. sic Graeci tandem Troiam capiunt et 
urbem délent. 


The Trojan horse 
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Fear 8 hae am! 


| eo Me! 
, 


consilium plan 


ligneum wooden 

in ventre in the belly 

sé célant hide themselves 
vicinam neighboring 

prima lice at first light 
abeuntés going away 

confectae finished; Gram shore 
stantem standing 

equo ... crédere trust the horse 
dona (acc. pl.) gifts 

fortasse perhaps; célati hidden 
in arce in the citadel 

epulas a feast; vinum wine 
qui who; ei those (men) 


vigilés watchmen; é@brii drunk 
aperiunt open 


régiam palace 
évadunt escape 
délent destroy 


wearer w: Lye ig > 


The fall of Troy 


Respondé Latiné 
1 ubi nox venit, quid faciunt Graeci? 
2 quid faciunt Graeci qui in equ6 sunt? 
3. ciir non resistunt Trdiandrum vigilés? 


Word-building 
What do the following pairs of nouns mean? 
filius filia 
amicus amica 
dominus (= master) domina 
servus (= slave) serva 
Tex, rég-is régina 


The 
death 
\ of Priam 


CHAPTER 9 


Aenéas ex urbe Troia fugit 


Read the following passage and without translating answer the 
questions below 


Troiandrum pauci évadunt; urbem ardentem relinquunt et fugiunt  @vadunt escape; ardentem burning 
in montés. inter eds est Aenéas, princeps Troianus; ille patrem et montés mountains 


uxorem et parvum filium é flammis éripit et ad montés dicit. éripit rescues 
mox alii ad mont€s conveniunt. omnés déspérant, sed Aenéas 
‘Trdia incénsa est,’ inquit, ‘sed nds Trdiani supersumus. venite incénsa burnt 
mécum. novam Troéiam in alia terra condere d@bémus.’ supersumus we survive 
illi Aenéam laeti audiunt. montés relinquunt et ad Gram mécum with me; condere found 
déscendunt; navés cénscendunt et mox ab urbe Trdia in terras dram shore 
ignOtas navigant. dit in undis errant et multds laborés subeunt. igndtas unknown; undis waves 
tandem in Italiam veniunt et urbem condunt. errant wander; subeunt undergo 


1 Whom does Aeneas rescue from Troy and where does he 

take them? [4] 
How does Aeneas encourage the surviving Trojans? [4] 
3 Where do they sail to and how do they fare on the voyage? [4] 


is) 


VIRGIL AND THE AENEID 


Horace’s friend Publius Vergilius Maro, known 
in English as Virgil, was born in 70 Bc and so 
was five years older than Horace. He was 
brought up on his father’s farm at Mantua in 
North Italy, and completed his education in 
Rome and Naples. He belonged to a group of 
poets who celebrated in their work the first 
Roman emperor Augustus. Horace, who 
described Virgil as ‘half of my soul’, was also 
one of the group. 

Virgil’s greatest poem was the Aeneid. It was 
in twelve books, begun in 29 Bc and still 
unfinished at his death in 19 Bc. Its central 
figure is Aeneas, the son of Venus and the 
Trojan Anchises. The story tells how he flees 
from the smoking ruins of Troy and travels to 
Italy where Destiny plans that he should found 
the Roman race. Virgil and two Muses 

We now describe the events of that dreadful night in more 
detail than was possible in the Latin. 

On the night when their city fell the Trojans held joyful 
celebrations, wrongly believing that the Greeks had given up 
their siege and departed. The whole of Troy was buried in 
slumber and wine. The ghost of Hector appeared to Aeneas as he 
lay sleeping. Aeneas was horribly shocked by his appearance, 
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for he was black with the dust through which Achilles had 
dragged him when he killed him. But Hector paid no attention to 
Aeneas’ reaction, and told him that Troy was now in the enemy’s 
hands. He ordered him to rescue the Trojan gods from the 
burning city and to sail away to found a new Troy in some other 
country. 

Aeneas was now thoroughly awakened by the noise of the 
fighting, and climbing to the top of his house he saw the flames 
which were sweeping through the city. Hector’s instructions 
vanished from his mind and he ran into the streets where he 
fought with tremendous courage, killing many Greeks. A 
dreadful sight met his eyes as he reached the royal palace. He 
saw Achilles’ son slaughter King Priam on the step of the altar 
itself. Aeneas’ anger burned fiercely as he sought vengeance for 
the destruction of Troy. 

But now his mother Venus appeared to him and reminded him 
that his duty was to his family. He must try, she said, to bring 
them to safety. Aeneas realized that she was right. There was no 
longer anything he could do for Troy. He rushed back to his 
house, gathered together his followers and made his way from 
the city. He bore on his shoulders his father, who carried the little 
statues of the household gods, and he held his son by the hand. 
His wife followed them as they set out on this terrifying journey. 

Suddenly Aeneas was aware that his wife was no longer 
behind him. Desperately he ran back into the city, now eerily 
still, calling her name again and again, but there was no answer. 
Finally her ghost appeared to him. She told him that she was 
dead. He must set out for the new land which awaited him. Three 
times Aeneas attempted to fling his arms around his wife. Three 
times his wife's ghost dissolved in his embrace like the light 
winds. 

He returned sadly to his companions who were safely hidden 
in a hollow valley in the mountains by Troy. A dangerous and 
uncertain future awaited them. 


Aeneas carrying his father from Troy 
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mons Aetna fiimum et saxa in caelum préicit; 
Trdiani in magn6 periculd sunt. 


dum in litore quigscunt, Polyphémum vident; dé — Polyphémus in mare précédit et saxa in navés 
monte lenté déscendit. conicit. 
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Vocabulary 10 


Polyphémus 


Aenéas et Trdiani navés cOnscendunt; ab urbe Trdia in terras 
ignGtas navigant. diti terram quaerunt ubi novam Trdiam condere 
possunt; multds lab6rés, multa pericula subeunt; saepe déspérat 
Aenéas. tandem constituunt ad Italiam navigare. 

sed ubi ad Siciliam accédunt, magnum periculum vix vitant, 
nam saxa vident ubi habitat Scylla, monstrum horribile, et 
sonitum ingentem audiunt verticis ubi Charybdis undas évomit. 
pater Anchisés magna voce clamat: ‘fugite; navés € periculd 
Gripite; nam in illis saxis habitat Scylla.’ Aenéas patris verba audit 
et saxa Vitat. sic vix incolumés é pericul6 évadunt. 

ubi ad Siciliam veniunt, montem Aetnam vident; navés ad 
terram dirigunt et sub noctem ad litus insulae adveniunt. sub 


igndtas unknown; ubi where 
subeunt undergo; déspérat despairs 


vitant avoid 

monstrum a monster 
sonitum sound 

verticis of the whirlpool 
€évomit spews out 

magna voce ina loud voice 
@ripite snatch, rescue 
dirigunt steer 

sub noctem towards nightfall 
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CHAPTER 10 


Mount Etna 


monte in litore quiéscunt. m6ns Aetna per noctem tonat; flammas 
et saxa in caelum proicit. Trdiani territi sunt et anxii diem 
exspectant. 

festinant navés conscendere cum hominem vident, qui ad litus 
currit. Trdiands vocat; accurrit ad eds et ‘servate mé,’ inquit, ‘vos 
6rd. ego Graecus sum, comes Ulixis. céteri figérunt. ego sdlus 
mane6. fugite, miseri, fugite. Cyclopés hic habitant, gigantés 
immanés, qui hominés edunt. ndlite mé Cyclopibus tradere. 
servate mé, accipite mé in navem.’ 

subit6 Trdiani Polyphémum vident, gigantem ingentem. ille 
ovés dé monte diicit. caecus est; lenté déscendit; in vid saepe 
lapsat. Aenéas territus est. ‘currite ad navés,’ inquit; ‘festinate!’ 
Troiani comitem Ulixis accipiunt et fugiunt ad navés. 

Polyphémus iam ad litus advenit et in mare procédit. Troiands 
vidére non potest sed audit eds rémigantés. clamGrem ingentem 
tollit. céteri Cyclopés clamGrem audiunt et currunt dé montibus 
ad litus. saxa ingentia in navés coniciunt; sed Troiani iam 6 litore 
rémigant. Cyclopés eds contingere ndn possunt. 


Word-building 


What do the following verbs mean? 


curro: incurré, accurré (= ad-curr6), concurr6, recurré, décurrd 


venio: adveni6, revenid, convenio 
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tonat thunders 
proicit throws up; diem day 


cum when; qui who 

vos (acc.) you 

fagérunt have fled 

gigantés immanés enormous giants 
edunt eat 

Cyclopibus to the Cyclopes 
tradere to hand over 

ovés sheep; caecus blind 

lapsat slips 


rémigantés rowing 


contingere reach 
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Fabella: Aeneas escapes from Polyphemus 
Personae: Aenéas, Nauta primus, Nauta alter, Graecus, Polyphémus 


Troiani in litore Siciliae quiéscunt sub monte Aetna. 
Nauta primus: non cupi6 hic diii manére; vidé montem; saxa 
flammasque in caelum prdicit. 
cavé! saxum ingéns dé monte cadit. ndn possumus 
hic dormire. 
Nauta primus: ecce! aliquis dé monte hiic décurrit. 
Nauta alter: eum vided, hominem squalidum et miserum. 
Nauta primus: quis est? Aenéa, cavé! hom6 squalidus et miser 

dé monte hiic décurrit. 


Nauta alter: 


Aenéas surgit hominemque spectat. homo accédit. 
Aenéas: 
Graecus: 


heus! quis es? quid facis? cir hic curris? 

servate mé, vos Ord. Graecus sum, comes Ulixis. 
céteri fligérunt. ego sdlus mane6. fugite, miseri, 
fugite. gigantés ingentés hic habitant qui hominés 
edunt. servate mé. 

Nauta primus: noli niigas narrare. nilli gigantés sunt nisi in 
fabulis puerilibus. 

di immortalés! vidéte! ille gigas non fabuldsus est. 
fugite, amici. ad navés currite. et ti, Graece, veni 
nobiscum. 


Nauta alter: 
Aenéas: 


Troidni ndvés conscendunt et é litore rémigant. Polyphémus ad 
mare déscendit et in undas procédit. subitd cOnsistit et auram 
olfacit; ingentem clamorem tollit. 


Polyphémus: 


phi, phae, pho, phum 

sanguinem olfacio Troianorum virum. 

venite, Cyclapés, festinate! dé monte décurrite. 

Troiani adsunt; festinate, nisi ceénam crastinam 
perdere cupitis. 


Cyclopés conveniunt et ad 
litus décurrunt. saxa 
ingentia in navés coniciunt 
sed Troidnds contingere non 
possunt. Aenéas in puppe 
navis stat et Cyclépés 
irridet. 

Aenéas: 6 stulti Cyclopés, 
sér6 advenitis. vGs non 
timémus. aliam cénam 
quaerite. n6n potestis nds 
edere. valéte, caudicés. 


Polyphemus 


Polyphemus 


alter second 


proicit throws up 
cavé! look out! 


aliquis someone 
squalidum filthy 


heus! hey! 

figérunt have fled 
edunt eat 

nigas nonsense; nulli no 
nisi except 


diimmortalés immortal gods! 


nobiscum with us 


consistit stops 
auram olfacit sniffs the air 


sanguinem blood 


nisi unless; crastinam tomorrow's 


perdere to lose 


puppe stern 


irridet mocks 


valéte goodbye 
caudicés blockheads 
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THE AENEID - 2 


All nations have their heroes. We know the famous stories of King 
Arthur and of George Washington. The Romans had their legend 
of Aeneas, the Trojan prince who fled from Troy, brought his 
followers to Italy and founded the Roman nation. 

Virgil, the greatest of all Roman poets, describes the adventures 
of Aeneas in his poem, the Aeneid. The first half of this poem tells 
of the travels of Aeneas as he tries to find his way from Troy to the 
site of Rome. It owes much to Homer's Odyssey, which is about 
the journey home of the Greek hero Odysseus. The Odyssey is the 
book about Odysseus. His Latin name is Ulixes, and that is how 
we have referred to him in our Latin story. 

The first three words of the Aeneid — arma virumque cand (‘I 
sing of arms and the man’) — not only introduce the story of the 
warrior Aeneas but inform us of what the poem is to be about. 
arma (arms) brings to mind the //iad. Its subject, as we have seen, 
is the fighting round the city of Troy, and in it the Trojan prince 
Aeneas plays a minor but significant role. viruwm (man) calls the 
Odyssey to mind. The first word of that poem is the Greek word 
for ‘man’ and it tells not simply of the hero Odysseus’ adventures 
as he travels from the Trojan War back to his island of Ithaca, but 
also of the way he re-establishes himself as king there. 

By making his readers think of Homer right at the outset, Virgil 
shows astonishing ambition in putting his work on a level with that 
of his great predecessor. He sets his hero in the same world as 
Achilles, Hector, Priam and the other noble figures of the Trojan 
War, and he adds a Homeric dimension to the travels of Aeneas 
(the first half of the Aeneid) by modelling them on the Odyssey, 
and then to the dreadful war that Aeneas is to undergo in Italy (the 
second half of the poem), which he models on the /liad. 

But the differences between Homer and the Aeneid are as 
important as the similarities. Odysseus, for example, is travelling 
back to his homeland and his wife. Aeneas’ home of Troy lies in 
ruins and he must journey towards a mysterious future and a city 
and empire of Rome which he will never see. Odysseus loses all of 
his companions and arrives at Ithaca alone. Aeneas is a leader of a 
new kind with a social responsibility, and many of his men reach 
Italy. Pietds (sense of duty) — you met the adjective pius in the last 
chapter — is the key to his character. He only briefly forgets his 
duty to his family, his gods and his men. 

The endlessly inventive Odysseus, as you will discover, revels 
in the challenging dangers which confront him in a hostile world. 
Aeneas’ destiny involves him in labors which he undergoes 
doggedly. Odysseus loves his wife and manages to part with his 
mistresses on friendly terms. Aeneas, on the other hand, loses his 
wife and is soon to embark on a disastrous love affair. Through the 
way he portrays Aeneas, the ancestor of the Romans and of their 
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first emperor Augustus, Virgil tells us of the Roman sense of their 
mission which was to make them great. He also makes clear to us 
the tragic suffering which that mission left in its wake. 

But now let us leave Aeneas for a moment and look at some of 
the adventures of his prototype Odysseus. 


Odysseus and the Cyclops 


On his travels Odysseus meets with many adventures, but perhaps 
the most famous of all is his encounter with the Cyclops. The 
Cyclopes were a race of one-eyed giants, a savage people without 
laws who lived in caves in the mountains of Sicily. Odysseus and 
his men had the bad fortune to come to their coast. 

Odysseus was always extremely curious. He decided to take 
twelve of his followers to investigate this strange race. They set 
out, taking with them some wonderful wine in a goatskin, and 
they soon came to the cave of the Cyclops, who was out in the 
pasture at the time, tending his sheep. Odysseus’ men gazed at all 
the cheeses, kids and lambs in the cave, and wanted to take some 
of these away to their ships and sail off as quickly as possible. 

Odysseus, however, wished to meet the Cyclops, and rashly 

insisted on staying. At last the huge Cyclops returned with his 

flocks and, once inside, he rolled an enormous stone in front of 

the entrance of the cave. He then noticed his visitors, but he 

showed no signs of hospitality. On the contrary, he grabbed two 

of them, tore them limb from limb and wolfed them down. Odysseus offers the Cyclops wine 

Odysseus had to think of a trick to enable his 
men to escape, since direct force would achieve 
nothing against a giant of such size. The next 
day the Cyclops went out with his flocks, taking 
care to put the stone back in place once he was 
outside. Odysseus found a huge staff of olive- 
wood lying on the ground, and he and his men 
sharpened it at one end and hardened the point 
in the fire. 

The Cyclops returned in the evening, and 
gobbled down two more of his visitors. But wily 
Odysseus, pretending to be friendly, offered him 
some of the wine he had brought from the ship. 
The Cyclops accepted and quickly became very 
drunk. He asked Odysseus his name, and the 
tricky Greek replied that he was called 
‘Nobody’. The Cyclops promised that he would 
eat Nobody last, making a gruesome joke, and 
collapsed in a drunken sleep. Morsels of the 
flesh he had eaten dribbled from his mouth. 

Odysseus and his men now took hold of the 
huge olive-wood staff and heated the point in 
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the fire till it glowed. Then they plunged it in 
the Cyclops’ single eye. The Cyclops awoke in 
terrible pain and cried out to the neighboring 
Cyclopes to help him. They rushed to his cave 
and asked him who had hurt him. He answered 
‘Nobody’, so they assumed that nothing was the 
matter and went away. Odysseus laughed to 
himself at the success of his plan. 

Odysseus solved the difficulty of escaping 
from the cave by tying his men under the bellies 
of some large rams. The Cyclops removed the 
stone at dawn and let out the rams to pasture, 
stroking their backs to see that no one was on 
them. Once they were some distance from the 
cave, Odysseus and his men rushed down to the ships. They 
took the sheep on board with them, and quickly rowed away. 

(In Virgil's version of the story, which we have followed in this 
chapter, one of the Greeks is left behind.) 

Odysseus could not resist taunting the Cyclops from the ship, 
gloating over how he had escaped him. The Cyclops flung a great 
rock into the sea, creating an enormous swell which drove the 
ship back towards the land. Only by rowing frantically did the 
crew manage to avoid being swept onto the shore. Another huge 
stone hurled by the Cyclops fell short of the ship and the swell 
carried Odysseus and his men to safety. 


Odysseus blinds the Cyclops 


Odysseus escapes from the Cyclops 
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Quintus puellis florés dat. 


The captions introduce the dative case = ‘to’. 


CHAPTER II 


Vocabulary 11 


verbs 
« aedifico, -are I build 
erro, -are {1 wander; I err, 
am wrong 
imper6, -are + dat. I order 
sto, stare I stand 
cognosco, -ere I get to know, 
learn 
» occurr6, -ere + dat. I meet 
ostend6, -ere I show 


succurro, -ere + dat. I help!2 


» invenio, -ire I find 
fero, ferre it I carry, bear 
adjectives 
notus, -a,-um known 
. ignOtus, -a, -um unknown 
The first part 


of the story of 
Dido and Aeneas 
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nouns adverb 
fama, -ae, f. fame, report, 2semper always 
reputation 
patria, -ae, f. fatherland conjunction 
~ régina, -ae, f. queen dum \owhile 
somnus, -I, m. sleep 
ventus, -I, m. © wind 
bellum, -1, n. war 
consilium, -1, n. plan 
templum, -i, n. temple 
vinum, -i, n. & wine 


arma, -Orum, n.pl. arms, weapons 
castra, -Orum, n.pl. camp\. 


collis, collis, m. hill 
. hostis, hostis, c. enemy 
nomen, nominis, n. name 


nomine 


| 5 by name, called 
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The meeting of Dido and Aeneas 


dum TrGiani 4 Sicilia ad Italiam navigant, venit magna tempestas; 
Aeolus, réx vent6rum, omnés ventds émittit. Troiani in magno 
periculd sunt nec cursum tenére possunt. tandem venti eds ad 
terram igndtam pellunt. Trdiani € navibus exeunt et in litore 
quiéscunt. 

postridié Aenéas constituit terram explorare. comitibus dicit: 
‘vs prope navés manéte; mihi propositum est in terram 
procédere.’ tind cum amicé collem ascendit et prdspicit. multds 
hominés videt qui urbem prope litus aedificant. Aenéas eGs dit 
spectat. ‘6 fortiinati,’ inquit, ‘vos urbem iam aedificatis; nos 
semper in undis erramus.’ tandem collem déscendit; urbem intrat 
et accédit ad magnum templum. 

in templi miris multae pictiirae sunt; Aenéas pictiiras spectat; 
attonitus est; nam pictiirae bellum Troianum déscribunt. amicum 
vocat et ‘ecce, amice,’ inquit, ‘in hac pictiira Priamum vidére potes 
et Achillem. hic est Agamemnon. ecce, hic Achillés Hectorem 
mortuum circum mirdés urbis trahit. ndli timére. Troiandrum 
laborés omnibus noti sunt.’ 

dum templum spectat, ecce, régina, nomine Dido, accédit 
multis cum principibus. Aené@as currit ad eam et ‘6 régina,” inquit, 
‘succurre nobis. Trdiani sumus qui ad Italiam navigamus. 
tempestas nds ad tuam terram pepulit.’ 

Did6 Aenéam spectat admiratione pléna; deinde ‘fama 
Trdiandrum,’ inquit, ‘omnibus nota est. ndlite timére. ego vobis 
laeta succurr6.’ sic eds benigné accipit et ad régiam dicit. deinde 
omn€s principés Carthaginis et omnés Trdianés ad epulas vocat. 

ubi céna confecta est, Dido ‘age,’ inquit, ‘Aenéa, narra nobis 
Troiae casum et omnés labGrés Trdiandrum.’ omnés taciti sedent et 
Aenéam spectant. ille respondet: ‘infandum, régina, mé iubés 
renovare doldrem. sed si cupis cogndscere, audi Trdiae suprémoés 
laborés.” 


Respondé Latiné 
1 dum Aenéas templum spectat, quis ad templum accédit? 
2 qudmodo Didéd Aenéam accipit? 
3 ubi céna confecta est, quid dicit Dido? 


Word-building 
What do the following verbs mean? 
mitt6: immittd, remittd, Emittd, dimittd 
pond: comp6n6, dépbn6, exp6nd, impdnd, prdpond 
cad6: décids, incid6 
cédo: accéds, discéd6, procéds, recédd 


tempestas a storm 


cursum tenére hold their course 
pellunt drive 


mihi propositum est it is my intention 
prospicit looks out 


fortiinati lucky 


déscribunt portray 
ecce look!; hac this 


trahit drags 


pepulit has driven 
admiratione pléna full of amazement 


benigné kindly; régiam palace 

epulas feast 

age come on! 

casum the fall 

infandum ... dolérem unspeakable 
grief; renovare to renew; si if 

suprémos the last 
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CHAPTER I1 


Aeneas tells of the fall of Troy 


Translate the first three paragraphs and answer the questions 
below on the fourth paragraph without translating 


decem annGs Graeci Trdiam obsident, sed Trdiani urbem fortiter 
défendimus. Graeci urbem capere n6n possunt. tandem navés 
cOnscendunt et navigant in apertum mare. vidémus eds abeuntés 
et laeti ex urbe currimus; gaudémus quod bellum cénfectum est. 
festinamus ad castra GraecOrum; castra déserta sunt, sed in litore 
stat ingéns equus. cOnstituimus equum in urbem trahere. deinde 
epulas facimus et multum vinum bibimus. 

nox est. dum dormi6, in somné Hector mortuus mihi apparet. 
ille ‘fuge, Aenéa,’ inquit; ‘hostés habent mirés. Troia corruit. ndn 
potes patriam servare. fuge, et novam Troiam in alia terra conde.’ 
sic dicit Trdiaeque sacra mihi tradit. 

ubi Hectorem audi6, somnum excuti6. ad téctum ascend6 et 
urbem ardentem vided. arma capi et in vids curr6. multis 
comitibus occurr6 qui in viis errant. eis dicd: ‘venite mécum et 
Graecds oppugnate.’ sed Graecis resistere non diii possumus. mox 
tota urbs ardet. 

subit6 patris imag6 in animum mihi venit. domum recurro. 
pater et filius et uxor mé exspectant territi. iubed eds urbem 
mécum relinquere. patrem in umeris fer6; parvi filii manum 
tened; uxdrem iubed pone festinare. per hostés, per flammas ad 
portas currimus. tandem, ubi ad collés advenimus, c6nsistimus. 
respiciG, sed uxdrem vidére nn possum. in urbem recurr6. dit 
uxdrem quaer6, sed friistra. tandem ad patrem et filium recurr6. 
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Fighting around Troy 


obsident besiege 


apertum open; abeuntés going away 
confectum finished 


epulas feast 

mihi to me; apparet appears 
corruit is collapsing 

conde found! 

sacra the sacred emblems 
excutid I shake off; téctum roof 
ardentem burning 


imago the thought 


in umeris on my shoulders 
manum hand; tened I hold 
pone behind 

respicid I look back 
friistra in vain 


25 


The meeting of Dido and Aeneas 


cum eis multi Trdiani iam adsunt, qui ex urbe Evasérunt. postridié  ¢vasérunt have escaped 
eds ad litus diic6. navés invenimus; celeriter navés cOnscendimus 
et in terras igndtas navigamus. 


1 What makes Aeneas run home? [2] 
Describe the order in which Aeneas and his family 
leave home. (3] 
3 What makes him return to Troy? (2] 


4 What does he find when he gets back to his father? — [3] 


DIDO, QUEEN OF CARTHAGE 


Dido was the sister of Pygmalion, the cruel king of Tyre in 
Phoenicia. She had fallen deeply in love with Sychaeus, a wealthy 
landowner, and was very happily married to him. But, tragically, 
Pygmalion wanted to lay his hands on his brother-in-law’s riches. 
In an act of hideous impiety, he killed him as he was praying at 
the altar of his household gods, spattering their images with his 
blood. 

He lulled the wretched Dido’s suspicions about the disap- 
pearance of her husband by telling her that he was on his travels 
and would certainly return. However, one night the ghost of the 
still unburied Sychaeus appeared to Dido in a dream, wondrously 
pale. He bared his cruel wounds and told Dido what had 
happened. He urged her to escape and explained to her where she 
could find a vast cache of treasure buried in the earth. 

Now came Dido’s finest hour. She gathered together a large 
number of dissidents who hated or feared the tyrannical 
Pygmalion, and they seized a fleet of ships which lay ready to sail 
in the harbor. Loading these with Sychaeus’ gold and silver, they 
set off over the sea. dux facti erat fémina: it was a woman who led 
the enterprise. 

Arriving in North Africa, Dido bought from the local 
chieftains as much land as she could surround with the hide of a 
bull. She cut up the bull's hide into a huge length of thread and 
thus gained a large kingdom. The resentment of the African 
chieftains at this was further inflamed when she rejected the 
offers of marriage made by a number of them. 

The supremely charismatic Dido now embarked energetically 
on the building of a new city, Carthage. Aeneas gazes with 
astonishment as he sees the line of walls being laid out and the 
enormous stones for the citadel being rolled along. ‘6 fortindti, 
quorum iam moenia surgunt’ (qudrum moenia = whose walls), he 
says enviously as he looks up at them. Vast public buildings, 
including a great theatre, are being erected. Most wonderful of all 
is the temple of Juno where Aeneas sees the pictures of episodes 
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CHAPTER I! 


Aeneas looks down on the 
building of Carthage 


from the Trojan War and feels that the people who dwell here 
must be sympathetic to the Trojans’ suffering. 

Dido is on her way to this temple and, as she and Aeneas are 
about to meet, we are bound to remember how much they have in 
common. They have both lost their partners in marriage. Both of 
them, warned by a ghost in a dream, have fled from a city where 
there is no future for them. Both have shown outstanding courage 
and leadership. Aeneas’ destiny is to found a new city. Dido is 
already founding one. It seems inevitable that they will be 
attracted to each other. 


Do you feel that, if two such strong personalities, so similar 
in so many ways, fall in love with each other, they are likely 
to have a successful and lasting relationship? 


And if Aeneas does fall in love with Dido and stays in 
Carthage to help her with the building of her city, will he 
betray his pietas, his essential characteristic? Will his duty 
to his mission to found the Roman race allow him to stay 
with Dido? 


And if Dido gives way to love for Aeneas, can she have a 
relationship with him without betraying the memory of the 
dead husband whom she had loved so deeply? 
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Infelix Dido 


Dido gladium capit pectusque transfigit. 


20 


CHAPTER 1!2 


Vocabulary 12 


Infélix Dido 


ubi Aenéas finem dicendi facit, omnés taciti sedent. tandem Didd 
hospités dimittit. mox omnés dormiunt. sed Did6 dormire non 
potest. per totam noctem Aenéam et lab6rés Troiandrum in animo 
volvit. 

Aenéas et Trdiani post tantds lab6rés valdé fessi sunt. eis 
placet in Libya man6re et quiéscere. interea Did6 Aenéam amare 
incipit; Aenéam semper spectat; Aenéam etiam absentem audit et 
videt. neque Aenéas amorem Didonis spernit. per totam hiemem 
in Libya manet et Diddnem iuvat, dum novam urbem aedificat. 

sed réx dedrum, Iuppiter, Aenéam dé caelé spectat in Libya 
cessantem. iratus est quod Aenéas, fati immemor, ibi manet. 
Mercurium, niintium dedrum, vocat et ‘i nunc, Mercuri,’ inquit, 
‘ad Libyam vola. Aenéam iubé statim ad Italiam navigare.’ 

Mercurius patris imperia perficere parat; talaria induit et dé 
cael6 in Libyam volat. Aenéam invenit arcem aedificantem. ei 
accédit et ‘audi mé, Aenéa,’ inquit; ‘ego sum Mercurius, dedrum 
niintius; Iuppiter, rex hominum et pater dedrum, mé mittit ad té; 
mé iubet haec tibi dicere: n6li dititius in Libya manére, fati 
immemor. statim ad Italiam naviga et novam Troiam ibi conde.’ 

Aenéas, ubi Mercurium ante oculds videt et monitum Iovis 
audit, territus est. ndn potest imperia dedrum neglegere. ad 
comités redit et iubet eds navés parare. 
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finem dicendi end of speaking 
hospités guests 


volvit turns over 


incipit begins 
absentem absent, away 
spernit despises 


cessantem lingering 

fati immemor forgetful of his destiny 

vola fly! 

talaria induit he puts on his winged 
sandals; arcem the citadel 

aedificantem building 


haec this; diiitius any longer 


monitum Iovis the warning of Jupiter 
neglegere neglect 
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Infelix Dido 


Neen ee ee EIT ETI nIIEIUU EUS 


sed Didé omnia cogn6vit; Aenéam arcessit et ‘perfide,’ inquit, 
‘tiine paras tacitus discédere 4 mea terra? sic amOrem meum 
spernis? sic mé relinquis morittiram?’ ille penitus commotus 
‘neque amorem tuum’ inquit ‘spernG nec tacitus abire paro. sed 
Iuppiter ipse mé iubet Italiam petere et novam Troiam ibi 
condere. Italiam n6n sponte pet6.’ tum vérd exardéscit Didonis 
ira: ‘ego t€ non retines. i nunc. Italiam pete. sed t€ moned: poena 
dira té manet; sérius dcius aut ego aut posteri ultidnem tibi 
exigent.’ sic dicit et ad terram décidit exanimata. 


Word-building 
What do the following pairs of words mean? 
verbs nouns 
gauded gaudium, -i, 7. 
imperd imperium, -i, 7. 
aedificd aedificium, -i, 7. 
amo amor, amoris, m. 
clamo clamor, clamoris, m. 
timed timor, timGris, ™. 
labord labor, labGris, ™. 
terred terror, terrOris, m. (territus, -a, -um) 
Mors Didonis 


Translate the first paragraph and answer the questions on the 
other two 


Aenéas tristis et commotus Diddnem relinquit et redit ad comités. 


imperia dedrum perficere débet. navés paratae sunt. postridié 
prima lice Trdiani navés solvunt. 

Did6, ubi diés venit, ad mare spectat. navés Trdiandrum videt 
ad Italiam navigantés. déspérat. servds iubet magnam pyram 
exstruere. pyram ascendit. gladium capit et, dum omnés eam 
territi spectant, pectus transfigit. illi, ubi DidGnem mortuam 
vident, valdé commdti sunt. réginam ligent et tristés pyram 
succendunt. fiimus ad caelum surgit. 

interea Aenéas, dum per mare festinat, ad Libyam respicit. 
fimum videt in caelum surgentem. ‘quid vided?’ inquit; ‘cir 
fiimus ad caelum sic surgit?’ sed redire n6n potest. tristis et 
anxius Italiam petit. 


1 What does Dido see when day comes? [3] 
2 How does she feel? [2] 
3 What does she do? [5] 
4 What does Aeneas see when he looks back to Libya? [2] 
5 Why is he sad and anxious? [3] 
6 Do you approve of or condemn Aeneas’ behaviour? [5] 


cognovit has learnt 

arcessit sends for; perfide traitor! 
spernis do you despise? 
moritiram doomed to die 
penitus deeply 

sponte of my own will 

tum véro then indeed 
exardéscit flares up 

retined hold back 

poena dira a terrible punishment 
manet awaits 

sérius Ocius sooner or later 
posteri my descendants 
ultidnem vengeance 

tibi exigent will exact from you 
exanimata ina faint 


prima lice at first light 

solvunt cast off 

navigantés sailing; pyram a pyre 
exstruere to build up 

gladium sword 

pectus (acc.) heart; transfigit pierces 
lagent mourn 

succendunt light; fimus smoke 
respicit looks back 

surgentem rising 
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CHAPTER 12 


a ——__aaaraneeeeeeeeeennneeeneeeeeeeee EEE 


Fabella: Aenéas Diddnem déserit 


Personae: Aenéas, Faber primus, Faber alter, Faber tertius, faber workman 
Mercurius, Trdianus primus, Trdianus alter, Dido alter second; tertius third 
Aenéas in litore Libyae cessat; Carthaginis arcem Didoni cessat is lingering; arcem citadel 
aedificat. 
Aenéas: festinate, fabri. saxa ad mediam urbem portate arcemque _mediam urbem the middle of the city 
aedificate. 
Faber primus: semper saxa portamus. fessi sumus. 
Aenéas: ndlite cessare, fabri. arcem débémus conficere réginae. cénficere finish 
Faber alter: non possumus diiitius labérare. meridiés est. mihi meridiés midday 
placet sub arbore iacére et dormire. arbore tree 
Aenéas: qué abitis? redite. iubed vos illa saxa portare. quo? where to? 


Faber tertius: non ti nds regis, sed Did6. Did6 semper nds iubet 
meridié dormire. 

Aenéas: abite, hominés, paulisper; sed celeriter redite et arcem paulisper for a little while 
mihi c6nficite. 

abeunt fabri. Aenéds sdlus in litore sedet. Mercurius subité 
Aenéae apparet niintiumque Tovis ei dat. apparet appears; Iovis of Jupiter 

Mercurius: Aenéa, quid facis? ciir in litore Libyae cessas, fati fatiimmemor forgetful of your destiny 
immemor, et Did6ni urbem aedificas? 

Aenéas: quis mihi dicit? deus an hom6? 

Mercurius: ego Mercurius sum, dedrum nintius. 
Iuppiter, pater dedrum et réx hominum, 
mé mittit ad té. 

Aenéas: ciir té mittit luppiter? quid mé 
facere iubet? 

Mercurius: Iuppiter tibi iratus est, quod in 
Libya cessias. iubet té ad Italiam 
festinare novamque urbem 
Trdianis condere. 


Mercury, 
the messenger 
of Jupiter 
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Infelix Dido 


Henne eee EEE rrne 


Mercurius évanéscit. Aenéas territus est. 


Aenéas: quid facere d&bed? ndn possum deGrum imperia 
neglegere. ad comités festinare d&bed edsque iubére 
navés parare. 

Aenéas ad comités festinat. illi in litore quiéscunt. 

Aenéas: audite, comités. navés parate. débémus statim 4 Libya 
navigare. 

Trodianus primus: quid nobis dicis, Aenéa? fessi sumus. cupimus 
in Libya mané€re. ndli nds iubére iterum in mari laborare. 

Aenéas: tacé, amice. Iuppiter ipse n6s iubet ad Italiam navigare 
novamque Trdiam condere. 

Trdianus alter: quid nobis dicis? Iuppiter ipse nds iubet novam 
Trdiam in Italia condere? gaudéte, comités. nec ventds 
nec tempestatés timémus. festinate ad litus et navés 
celeriter parate. 


exeunt Troiani laeti. Aenéas sdlus et tristis in litore manet. 


Aenéas: quid facere débed? Did6 mé amat. quémodo possum ei 
dicere imperia dedrum? quomodo possum eam déserere? 
sed Didd omnia iam cognovit; misera et irdta Aenéam 
exspectat. ubi ille advenit, furor et ira animum eius superant. 
Dido: __perfide, tine temptas tacitus abire? neque amor meus té 
retinet nec fidés tua? mé déseris? mé sdlam relinquis, 
moribundam? 
Aenéas: noli mé culpare, Did. invitus té relinqus. invitus 
Italiam peto. 
perfide, sic ti meas lacrimas spernis? sic tii omnia mea 
beneficia rependis? i nunc. ego té n6n retines. Italiam 
pete. novam urbem Trdianis conde. sed haec té mone: 
quod tii mé prddis amGremque meum spernis, ultionem 
diram exspecta. sérius Gcius aut ego aut posteri poenas 
tibi exigent. 
Dido ad terram décidit, exanimata. Aenéas tristis et dnxius ad 
comités redit ndvésque parat. 


Dido: 


évanéscit vanishes 


ipse himself 


quémodo? how? 
déserere desert 


cognovit has learned 
furor madness; eius her 
superant overcome 


perfide traitor!; temptas you try 

fidés faithfulness 

moribundam to die 

culpare blame; invitus unwilling(ly) 

lacrimas tears 

spernis do you despise 

beneficia kindnesses 

rependis do you repay? 

prodis you betray 

ultidnem diram a terrible vengeance 

poenas ... exigent will exact 
punishment 

exanimata ina faint 


Dido and Aeneas 
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CHAPTER 12 


FROM AENEAS TO ROMULUS 


After abandoning Dido, Aeneas eventually came 
to the area in central Italy where Rome now 
stands. He had to fight a series of terrible battles 
with the local tribes, the Latins, but at last he 
managed to win peace. His travels were finally 
over and he married a Latin princess called 
Lavinia. The Trojans now called themselves 
Latins and built a settlement called Lavinium 
after Aeneas’ new wife. We are now studying the 
language and culture of these Italian Trojans. 

When Aeneas died, Ascanius, his son by his 
first marriage, became ruler. After a time, 
Ascanius left his step-mother to rule in Lavinium 
and founded his own settlement in the Alban 
hills, Alba Longa. Thirteen generations later, the 
rightful king Numitor was driven from the 
throne by his younger brother, Amulius. Numitor’s sons were 
killed and his daughter, Rhea Silvia, was made a Vestal Virgin. 
This appeared to be an honor, but, since it meant that she was 
not allowed to marry, it was Amulius’ way of making sure that 
she had no heirs. 

However, the gods took an 
interest in this new nation, which 
they had destined to rule the 
world. Mars, the god of war, 
made love to Rhea Silvia who 
gave birth to twin boys. 
Understandably Amulius was 
furious. He imprisoned the 
mother and condemned the sons 
to be drowned in the river Tiber. 

However, the river was 
flooded and it proved impossible 
to reach its main current. So the 
boys were left in a basket by the 
edge of the flood-water which, it was thought, would now sweep 
them away. But the waters in fact went down and the twins were 
found by a she-wolf who gave them milk and licked them as if 
they were her own cubs. The king’s herdsman came upon this 
strange scene and took the boys to his hut. He and his wife brought 
them up and gave them the names of Romulus and Remus. 

When they grew up, they killed Amulius and brought back their 
grandfather Numitor as ruler of Alba Longa in his place. But they 
wanted to found a new settlement on the spot where they had been 
left to die and then been saved by the she-wolf. There were seven 
hills here above the river Tiber. 


A personification of the river Tiber 
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Infelix Dido 


However, since the young men were twins, it was unclear who The wolf with Romulus and Remus 


should be king of the new settlement and they decided to consult 
the gods. Remus, standing on the Aventine Hill, received the sign 
of six vultures, but Romulus, who took his stand on the Palatine 
Hill, then saw twelve. 

The matter was not settled, since Remus’ sign had appeared 
first but Romulus’ was double his brother’s in number. Remus 
then provoked his brother by jumping over the small wall he was 
building. Romulus, in a rage, struck him over the head with his 
spade and killed him. ‘May all who leap over my walls perish 
thus!’ he exclaimed. 

The new city was called Rome after Romulus, and the 
traditional date of its founding is 753 Bc. It was right that Rome 
should prove outstanding in war, since Romulus was the son of 
Mars. But it was likely that much strife would follow, as he had 
committed the terrible crime of killing his brother. 
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Fabula tristis 


Cupid6, dum Ps¥ché sla sub arbore dormit, dum dormit puella, Cupido eam tollit vehitque 
accédit. per auras. 


Psyché, ubi €vigilat, attonita est, quod vocés Psyché, quae vultum (the face) mariti vidére 
audit sed néminem videt. valdé cupit, lucernam (a lamp) parat. 
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Vocabulary 13 


Fabula tristis 


Horatia et Scintilla sub arbore quiéscunt. Horatia matri dicit: ‘dum 
quiéscimus, mater, narra mihi fabulam.’ Scintilla filiae respondet: 
‘qualem fabulam audire cupis, cara filia?’ Horatia ‘narra mihi’ 
inquit ‘fabulam dulcem, mater.’ Scintilla ‘audi, filia,’ inquit, 
‘narrabo tibi fabulam dulcem sed tristem.’ 


multis abhine annis in terra longinqua réx et régina habitant qui 
trés filias habent; omnés filiae pulchrae sunt, sed nati minima, 
Psyché nomine, mult6 pulcherrima est. omnés viri omnésque 
f€minae eam laudant et quasi deam colunt. tandem dea Venus irata 
est; invidet puellae, quod pulchra est, invidet, quod omnés eam 
quasi deam colunt. Cupidinem arcessit et ‘ti, care fili,’ inquit, 
‘amorem in pectoribus hiimanis excitare potes. i nunc, puellam 
pulchram quaere Ps¥chén ndmine. sagittam émitte et coge eam 
amare hominem aliquem miserum et informem.” 

Cupid6 miatris imperia perficere parat. arcum capit et sagittis, 
et ad terras volat. mox Psychén invenit, quae sdla sub arbore 
sedet. tristis est; nam omnés eam laudant, omnés colunt, sed némo 
amat, ném6 in matrimGnium dicit. Cupidd dit formam illam 
mirandam spectat. iam dormit Psyché. accédit Cupid6 et eam 
propius spectat. statim amore flagrat. dum dormit puella, tollit 
eam et per auras vehit ad domum divinam; ibi eam léniter in lectd 
déponit. 

mox €vigilat Psyché et surgit. omnia spectat. vGcés audit sed 
néminem videt. vGcés dicunt: ‘omnia quae vidés, domina, maritus 
tuus tibi dat. nds tibi famulae sumus. intra et céna.’ Psyché valdé 
attonita est sed cénaculum intrat et cénam videt paratam. 


Fabula tristis 


qualem? what sort of? 
dulcem sweet 
narrabo I shall tell 


multis abhine annis many years ago 

longinqua far off 

nati minima the youngest 

mult6 pulcherrima far the most 
beautiful 

quasi like, as if 

arcessit sends for 

pectoribus himanis human hearts 

Psychén (Greek accusative) 

sagittam arrow; cége compel! 

aliquem some; informem ugly 

arcum his bow; volat flies 

matrimonium marriage 

mirandam marvellous 

propius nearer 

amore flagrat burns with love 

vehit carries 

léniter gently; in lecté ona bed 

quae (7. p/.) which, that 

famulae servants 

cénaculum dining room 
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CHAPTER 13 


a 


laeta cénat. deinde dormit. dum dormit, sonum audit; évigilat; 
territa est. maritus igndtus adest; lectum ascendit et Psychén 
amplexii tenet; sed ante sOlis ortum discédit. Ps¥ché, ubi évigilat, 
sola est; mariti nillum vestigium videt. vocés sdlae adsunt, quae 
eam cirant. 


Respondé Latiné 
1 cir dea Venus Psychae invidet? 
2. cir tristis est Psyché? 
3 quod vehit Cupid6 Psychén? 
4 ubi évigilat Ps¥ché, quid audit? 
5 quid dicunt vocés illae? 
Word-building 
What do the following pairs of words mean? 
adjectives nouns 
laetus, -a, -um laetitia, -ae, f. 
amicus, -a, -um amicitia, -ae, f. 
tristis, triste tristitia, -ae, f. 
diligéns, diligentis diligentia, -ae, f. 
pridéns, priidentis priidentia, -ae, f. 


Psyché maritum perdit 


Translate the first paragraph and answer the questions on the 
second 


proxima nocte dum dormit Psyché, iterum adest maritus ille et 
‘Psyché,’ inquit, ‘uxor cara, ego té valdé am6 et tibi omnia do 
quae cupis. sed non licet tibi vultum meum vidére. si mé in lice 
videris, numquam ad té redibo.’ Psyché, ubi mariti verba audit, 
valdé tristis est, sed Oscula mariti cOnsdlatidnem ei ferunt. mox 
dormit, et ubi évigilat, sdla est. 

Psyché dit sic vivit: interdii vocés eam ciirant, nocte gaudet 
complexibus mariti. sed valdé cupit vultum mariti spectare. 
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Psyche's divine palace 


amplexii in his embrace 
sdlis ortum sunrise 
vestigium trace 


perdit loses 


proxima nocte the next night 


licet tibi it is allowed for you, 

you may 
vultum face; si... videris if you see 
redib@ I shall return 
dscula kisses; cénsdlationem comfort 
interdii in the day time 
complexibus in the embraces 


Fabula tristis 


itaque nocte quadam lucernam parat. maritus redit et lectum 
ascendit; Psychén complexibus ardentibus tenet, deinde dormit. 
Psyché € lect6 exsilit lucernamque accendit; tum primum mariti 
vultum videt. statim amG6re flagrat; Cupidinem dormientem 
iterum atque iterum basiat. sed lucerna illa stillam olei ardentis 
€mittit, quae in Cupidinem cadit. statim exsilit Cupidd, neque 
umquam posted ad Psychén redit. 


1 Describe what Psyche’s 


life is like. [4] 
2 Why does she prepare 
a lamp? [2] 


3 What happens when she 
lights her lamp? [4] 
4 What wakes Cupid? (2] 
What does he do when 
he awakes? [3] 


ur 


THE OLYMPIAN GODS 


The ordinary Romans, especially the country people, were deeply 


religious. The ancient native religion was a form of animism — 
that is to say they worshipped not gods in human form but the 
spirits which they believed were present in the world, e.g. the 
Lares, the spirits of dead ancestors, the Penates, the spirits of the 
larder, Vesta, the spirit of the hearth, etc. This religion will be 
discussed further in chapter 14 when Quintus takes part in a 
festival in honor of such spirits. 

But the Romans fell more and more under the influence of the 
Greeks and their religion. Greek religion was anthropomorphic — 
that is to say they believed in gods in human form with human 
characteristics. Eventually the Romans identified the Greek gods 
with their own native spirits, as far as they could, and these 
became the gods of the official state religion. Temples were 
erected to them throughout Rome and Italy, and cults were 
organized under colleges of priests. 


nocte quadam one night 

lucernam lamp; lectum bed 

complexibus ardentibus in burning 
embraces 

exsilit jumps out; accendit lights 

amore flagrat she burns with love 

dormientem sleeping; atque and 

basiat kisses; stillam olei ardentis a 
drop of burning oil 

postea afterwards 


Cupid and Psyche 
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CHAPTER 13 


The Greek gods were conceived as a family 
dwelling on Mount Olympus in north-east 
Greece, and so are called the Olympian gods. 
The twelve most important of them were: 

Jupiter (Greek name: Zeus), the greatest of 
them all. He was the god of the sky, the weather 
god, who used his missile, the thunderbolt, to 
punish the wicked. He had to keep the rest of 
the gods under some sort of control and to cause 
what the Fates decreed to come to pass. 
Although a grand and powerful figure, he fell 
victim alarmingly often to love, and had affairs 
with mortal women in various disguises. 

Juno, his wife (Greek name: Hera), the 
goddess of women and of marriage. In view of 
this, it is not surprising that relations between 
her and her frequently unfaithful husband 
tended to be bad! 

Neptune, Jupiter's brother (Greek name: 
Poseidon), the god of water and of the sea, 
easily recognizable by his trident. 

Ceres, their sister (Greek name: Demeter), 
the goddess of crops and fertility. 

Minerva (Greek name: Athena), the goddess 
of wisdom and handicrafts. She sprang fully 
armed from the head of Jupiter and was always 
a virgin. 

Apollo (same name in Greek), a son of 
Jupiter, the god of the sun, of prophecy, music 
and healing. 


Minerva 
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a) 


Jupiter 


Apollo 


Diana, Apollo’s sister (Greek name: 
Artemis), the goddess of hunting and 
childbirth. A virgin like Athena, she was also 
moon-goddess. 

Venus (Greek name: Aphrodite), goddess of 
love, beauty and sexuality. She was born from 
the foam of the sea and eventually came to land 
at Paphos in Cyprus. By Mars she had a son 
called Cupid (Greek name: Eros), the god of 
physical desire. 

Vulcan, Venus’ husband (Greek name: 
Hephaestus), the lame god of fire and 
blacksmiths. 

Mars (Greek name: Ares), the god of war. 
Next to Jupiter, he was the chief Italian god. He 
was thought to be the father of Romulus, the 
founder of Rome, and of his brother Remus. 

Bacchus (Greek name: Dionysus), the god 
of wine and freedom of the spirit. 

Mercury (Greek name: Hermes), the 
messenger of Zeus and the god of traders. He 
carried a herald’s staff and wore a winged cap 
and sandals. 


Venus with Mars and their son Cupid 


Fabula tristis 
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These are the gods which appear continually in Roman 
literature and which were worshipped with prayer and 
sacrifice on state occasions. The sacrifice of animals was 
not just a tribute to the gods. The Romans ate much of the 
meat, which gave them a break from their regular cereal 
diet. 

The public religion of the state was conducted in a 
highly organized manner. The high priest (pontifex 
maximus) presided over a college of priests whose main 
task was to advise the chief magistrates on religious 
matters. 

It is hard to say how far the Romans of Horace’s time 
really believed in these gods. They certainly feature 
prominently in art and literature and sometimes in the 
public speeches of politicians. But there is little evidence 
that they made much impact on the average Roman and 
nothing at all to suggest that they were a spiritual 
influence. In fact, it is sometimes said that the rapid 
spread of Christianity throughout the Roman world was 
partly the result of a spiritual vacuum waiting to be filled. 


Which of the gods would you most like to be? 
Give your reasons. 


There are many stories about the Olympian gods. 
What can you find out about: 
(a) the various disguises that Jupiter used 
to have affairs with women; 
(b) Proserpina, the daughter of Ceres; 
(c) Diana's encounter with Actaeon? 


Mercury with the infant Bacchus 
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Horatia in casa sé lavat. Scintilla ‘festina, 


Horatia, inquit; ‘para té ad cénam,’ 


pueri in hort6 sé exercent. Scintilla ‘quid facitis,  Scintilla ‘festinate, pueri,’ inquit; ‘vos parate ad 
pueri?’ inquit. illi respondent ‘nds exercémus.’ cénam.’ 
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Vocabulary 14 


A lararium. Three household gods 
and a sacred serpent 


Parilia 

cotidié Flaccus prima liice totam familiam convocat et ad cotidié every day 

lararium dicit. vinum in terram fundit et Laribus supplicat: ‘6 lararium shrine to the Lares 
Larés, 6r6 vos, familiam hodié ciirate et pecora servate.’ deinde fundit pours 

ille ad agrum procédit, Quintus et Horatia ad lidum. sed hodié supplicat (+ dat.) beseeches 
Flaccus ‘diés féstus est,’ inquit; ‘vGs parate; Parilia celebramus.” pecora the flocks 


omnés sé lavant. deinde Flaccus familiam iubet sécum venire diés féstus holy day 
ad locum sacrum in quo Parilia celebrare débent. multi hominés celebramus we are celebrating 
ad agros laeti festinant, viri, feminae, pueri. Horatia Quintusque sacrum sacred; in qué in which 
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amic6s saliitant. sunt multi florés prope viam; pueri flérés carpunt 
cordnasque faciunt; puellis eas dant. tandem ad locum sacrum 
adveniunt. omnés taciti manent, dum sacerd6s vinum in terram 
fundit et Pali supplicat: ‘alma Palés,’ inquit, ‘tibi supplicamus; 
serva pecora, agnas ciira, morb6s arcé.’ omnés carmen sacrum 
canunt. deinde epulas parant et laeti cénant. 

post epulas ad liidGs sé parant. iuvenés magn6s acervos 
stipulae faciunt. acervGs accendunt. flammae ad caelum 
ascendunt. iuvenés fortiter flammas transiliunt, dum céteri 
clamant et plaudunt. 


dum Quintus liid6s spectat, accurrit Gaius et ‘veni mécum, 
Quinte,’ inquit; ‘milités in col6niam contendunt.’ Quintus, 
parentum immemor, cum Gaié ad forum currit. ubi ed adveniunt, 
milités per forum iam contendunt. primus venit imperator; 
paliidamentum purpureum gerit et in equ6 candidd vectus 
exercitum diicit; post eum equitant légati. post eds contendunt 
centuridnés militésque gregarit. 

iam multi colondrum ab agris reveniunt milit@sque spectant. 
senex quidam, qui prope Quintum stat, ‘ecce’, inquit, ‘Crassus ad 
bellum procédit, hom6 pitidus. populum R6manum non cirat; 
nihil cupit nisi suam gloriam augére. sine dubid milités ad 
mortem dicit.’ in terram inspuit et domum abit. mox novissimi 
militum praetereunt colénique domum redeunt. sed Quintus plira 
vidére cupit. Gaié dicit: ‘veni.’ et post milités festinat. 


carpunt pick 

coronas garlands 

sacerdos priest 

alma kindly 

agnas the lambs 

morbds arcé keep off diseases 
epulas feast; acervds heaps 
stipulae of straw 

transiliunt jump over 
plaudunt clap 


immemor forgetful of 
paliidamentum purpureum 

a purple cloak 
candidd white; vectus riding on 
exercitum army; equitant ride 
légati legionary commanders 
gregarii ordinary, common 
putidus rotten 
nisi except; augé@re to increase 
sine dubid without doubt 
inspuit he spits onto 
novissimi the last 
praetereunt are passing by 
plira more (things) 
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Explain the meaning of the following English phrases by 
reference to the Latin roots of the adjectives in bold type: 


(a) popular vote, (b) juvenile crime, (c) military discipline, 
(d) parental care, (e) senile folly 

Word-building 

What do the following words mean? 


nouns 
miles, militis, m. 
mors, mortis, f. 
navis, navis, f. 
TEX, régis, m. 
vir, viri, m. 
puer, pueri, c 


iuvenis, iuvenis, m. 


senex, senis, m. 


adjectives 
militaris, militare 
mortalis, mortale 
navalis, navale 
régialis, régale 
virilis, virile 
puerilis, puerile 
iuvenilis, iuvenile 
senilis, senile 


Roman soldiers 


Quintus milites spectat 


Quintus milités spectat 


Translate the first paragraph and answer the questions below on 
the other two 


Crassus exercitum é portis dicit in agrds. tandem sé vertit et 


manum tollit. exercitus cOnsistit. Crassus imperia légatis dat; illi manum hand 

ad legiGnés equitant et imperia centuridnibus tradunt. centuridnes —_légatis legionary commanders 

milités iubent castra ponere. illi ad opera festinant. ante sdlis opera works 

occasum omnia parata sunt. sOlis occasum sunset 
Quintus Gaiusque milités € colle vicin6 spectant, parentum vicind neighboring 


immemorés. sed Gaius ‘veni mécum, Quinte,’ inquit, ‘nox adest. 
domum recurrere débémus. sine dubi6 parentés nostri anxii sunt sine dubid without doubt 
et irati.’ nox obsciira est; viam vix vidére possunt, sed tandem ad _obseiira dark 
portas coloniae adveniunt. 
ubi Quintus domum advenit, Scintilla et Horatia in casa sedent 
tristés et anxiae. Scintilla surgit et ‘6 Quinte,’ inquit, ‘ubi fuisti? ubi fuisti? where have you been? 
pater té quaerit in agris. valdé iratus est.’ Quintus matri omnia 
narrat et patrem anxius exspectat. tandem revenit Flaccus. 
Scintilla currit ad eum et ‘Flacce,’ inquit, ‘Quintus adest. 
incolumis est.’ Flaccus ad Quintum sé vertit. ‘ubi fuisti, Quinte?’ 


inquit; ‘malus puer es. ciir parentés sic vexas? i nunc cubitum.’ vexas you worry; cubitum to bed 
1 Why did Gaius say that they had to run home? [3] 
2 What was Scintilla doing when Quintus got home? [3] 
3 What was Flaccus doing? (3] 
4 What did Flaccus say to Quintus when he returned? [5] 


ROMAN RELIGION 


The ordinary Romans, especially the country people, still held to 
the ancient native religion. Every family worshipped the Lares, 
the spirits of dead ancestors and of the farm, and the Penates, the 
spirits of the pantry. Each morning the father of the family 
(paterfamilids) would lead his household to the lararium, a little 
shrine, often no more than a cupboard, which contained the 
family sacra (sacred things), such as little statues of the Lares. 
There he would offer gifts, incense, flowers or wine, and make 
prayers on behalf of the family. 

Other gods of the home were Janus, spirit of the door (idnua), 
who blessed the family’s going out and coming in, and Vesta, 
goddess of the hearth (for man cannot survive without fire), to 
whom they prayed before the main meal every day. 

Every important event in life was marked by prayer and 
sacrifice to the appropriate god or goddess. Birth, death, 
marriage, sowing and harvest were all celebrated with religious 
rituals, and there was a succession of festivals throughout the 
year. Such cults meant more to the Roman countrymen than the 
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worship of the Olympian gods, and they believed that if they 
neglected these cults disaster would follow; if they observed 
them, they hoped all would be well. If things went wrong, they 
thought it was because they had offended their gods somehow. It 
was therefore, in a sense, a religion of fear and offered little 
spiritual comfort. 

In this chapter Quintus and his family celebrate the Parilia, an 
ancient festival intended to secure the health and safety of the 
flocks. It was held on 21 April in honor of Pales, a deity so old 
that no one could say whether he/she was male or female or one 
god or two. The festival began with prayer and sacrifice in the 
fields at an altar built of turf. This was followed by a feast and a 
lot of drinking. Finally straw was piled up and lit; the company 
joined hands and jumped through the flames. No one could say 
just what the ritual meant but it was all good fun. It was typical 
of the homely, down-to-earth aspects of Roman religion. 

It was a religion that encouraged superstition. Disasters like 
the terrible defeats at the hands of Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians — Dido’s revenge — were apparently accompanied 
by strange events, as Livy records: 


Many amazing things occurred in and around the city that 
winter, or, as usually happens once men’s minds have 
surrendered to superstition, many things were reported and 
uncritically believed. It was said that a six-month old freeborn 
baby had shouted ‘Victory!’ in the vegetable market and that 
an ox had climbed without any help to the third floor of an 
apartment building and then, terrified by the uproar from the 
tenants, flung itself down from there — that at Picenum it had 
rained stones and in Gaul a wolf had snatched a sentry’s 
sword from its sheath and run off with it. 


There was widespread belief in ghosts and werewolves, in magic 
spells and curses. 

The priests of the state cults were elected officials. There were 
the augurs who had to ensure that everything the state did had the 
gods’ approval. They achieved this by interpreting the divine 
messages given by the flight of birds and the feeding habits of the 
sacred chickens. Not everybody was impressed by the augurs. In 
249 sc Publius Claudius Pulcher was preparing to fight a sea 
battle against Carthage. Informed of the unlucky fact that the 
sacred chickens could not eat, he flung them overboard saying, 
‘At least they can drink.’ He lost the battle. 

Soothsayers prophesied on the basis of the position and state 
of the innards of sacrificed animals — as well as strange and 
marvellous events (portents) and signs in the skies. These too 
were mocked. Cato the Elder said that he was surprised that 
soothsayers did not burst into giggles and give the game away 
when they met. 
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But, as we know only too well, it is easy to mock other 
people’s religions and to misunderstand their mysteries. Because 
their communion ritual involved Christians in apparently eating 
Christ’s flesh and drinking his blood, they were (reasonably, you 
might think) suspected in the Roman world of cannibalism. 
Roman religion is very hard for us to understand. A strange 
mixture of very different elements, it had no creed and no church. 
It was remarkable in the way in which it usually adapted to 
changing circumstances. There was little persecution. By and large 
men could believe what they chose and new cults were continually 
introduced as the Romans ranged further abroad — from Greece, 
Asia, Egypt and many other parts of the world. Isis from Egypt 
and Cybele from Asia Minor (western Turkey) became important 
goddesses. No one was obliged to worship these gods, but no one 
was prevented from joining foreign cults if they wished. The only 
religions to which the Romans were sometimes violently opposed 
were Judaism and Christianity, which denied the existence of 
other gods. 

Eventually, after the Roman emperor Constantine was baptized 
into the faith in 337 Ap, Christianity gained acceptance and by the 
end of the century it had become the official state religion. 


Describe what you see in the picture of the sacrificial 
procession. A purification is being performed. What animals 
are on their way to be sacrificed? Can you find any features 
of Roman religion which are shared by your religion? Can 
you think of any features of your religion which might have 
struck a Roman as strange? 


What can you discover about the worship either of Isis or of 
Cybele? 


A sacrificial procession 
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dum Cincinnatus agrum colit, accédunt niintii ille uxdrem iubet togam prOferre festinatque ad 
qui iubent eum ad senatum venire. senatum. 


ubi ad urbem accédit, patrés ipsi obviam (to Cincinnatus togam déponit agrumque iterum 
meet) ei veniunt. colit. 
94 
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Vocabulary 15 


Cincinnatus 


ubi Quintus et Horatia a liid6 domum redeunt Flaccusque ab 
agro, omnés quiéscunt. mox Quintus, ‘pater,’ inquit, ‘si vis, narra 


nobis fabulam..’ ille respondet: ‘quam fabulam audire cupis, quam fabulam? what story? 
Quinte?’ Quintus, ‘fabulam mihi narra’ inquit ‘dé Cincinnato, 
pater.’ ille: ‘illam fabulam iam saepe audivisti, Quinte, sed si ti audivisti you have heard 


cupis eam iterum audire, ego vold eam narrare.’ 


Cincinnatus 
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Cincinnatus est vir fortis et militiae peritus, sed pauper; parvum 
agrum ipse colit trans Tiberim. ill6 tempore Roma urbs parva est; 
bella multis cum hostibus semper gerit. quondam hostés 
exercitum in finés R6man6s diicunt et castra p6nunt haud procul 
4 moenibus urbis. consul ROmanus, vir imperitus et timidus, 
legidnés Ediicit host€sque repellere temptat. castra pOnit in colle 
prope hostés sed timet eds oppugnare; illi castra Romana 
celeriter circumveniunt et exercitum obsident. 

ubi civés haec cogndscunt, omnés valdé timent. ad ciiriam 
conveniunt et patrés iubent urbem servare; clamant: ‘urbs in 
magn06 pericul6 est. urbem servate, 6 patrés; hostés repellite.’ 
cOnsul* patribus dicit: ‘quid facere débémus, 6 patrés? quimodo 
urbem servare possumus?’ patrés respondent: ‘Cincinnatus sdlus 
nos servare potest. nam militiae peritus est et vir fortis, qui 
patriam amat et hostés semper vincit. eum dictat6rem creare 
débémus. Cincinnatum ad urbem statim arcessite.’ 

itaque patrés niintids ad Cincinnatum mittunt. illi trans 
Tiberim festinant et mox Cincinnatum inveniunt qui in agro sud 
laborat. niintil ad eum accédunt et ‘Cincinnate,’ inquiunt, ‘patrés 
t€ iubent ad senatum statim venire.’ ille attonitus est sed patrum 
imperia neglegere non potest. domum festinat; sé lavat 
uxdremque iubet togam proferre. deinde togatus cum nintiis ad 
senatum festinat. 

ubi ad urbem accédit, patrés obviam ei veniunt et in senatum 
dtcunt. ibi ‘ti solus’ inquiunt ‘urbem servare potes. itaque té 
dictat6rem creamus. exercitum in hostés diic urbemque nostram 
magn6 periculd serva.’ 


* There were two consuls; one was being besieged, the other was 
in charge in Rome. In an emergency a dictator was appointed 
who took over sole command. 


Word-building 

What do the following pairs of words mean? 
adjectives nouns 
altus, -a, -um altittid6, altitiidinis, f. 
longus, -a, -um longitiid6, longitiidinis, f. 
multus, -a, -um multitiidd, multitiidinis, f 
fortis, -e fortittids, fortitiidinis, f. 
pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum pulchritiid6, pulchritiidinis, f. 
latus, -a, -um latitiids, latitiidinis, f. 


Give an English word derived from each of the nouns. You have 
not met latus; guess its meaning from the English word derived 
from l\atitids. 


Cincinnatus solus 
nos servare potest 
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militiae peritus experienced in war 
illd tempore at that time 

quondam once 

finés R6mands Roman territory 
imperitus inexperienced 


ciriam the senate house 
patrés the fathers = the senators: 


creare to appoint 


proferre to bring out 


obviam ei to meet him 
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Cincinnatus Ro6mam servat 


Read and understand the following passage; without translating, 
answer the questions below 


postridié Cincinnatus exercitum in hostés diicit. media nocte ad media nocte at midnight 
castra hostium accédit. deinde milités iubet hostés circumvenire 

magn6sque clamérés tollere. et hostés et consulis exercitus 

clam@6rés audiunt. cdnsul ‘audite, milit “inquit, ‘ill6s clamGrés. 


Romani auxilium ferunt hostésque iam oppugnant. érumpite et érumpite break out! 
hostés ipsi oppugnate.’ sic dicit militésque in proelium diicit. 
iam R6mani hostés ex utraque parte oppugnant. illi ( territi sunt. ex utraque parte from both sides 
déspérant et mox sé dédunt. arma déponunt et ad finés suds 
abeunt. 
Cincinnatus milités ROman6s ad urbem rediicit. patrés eum in 
urbem dicunt triumphantem. omnés civés gaudent et epulas triumphantem in triumph 
faciunt. sic Cincinnatus urbem servat. sed mox domum redit, epulas a feast 
togam déponit, in agro rursus laborat. rarsus again 


1 When Cincinnatus approaches the enemy, 


what orders does he give? [4] 
2 What does the besieged consul tell his 

men to do? [2] 
3 Why do the enemy despair? 

What do they do? [5] 
4 How do the Romans receive Cincinnatus 

on his return? (3] 
5 What does Cincinnatus do next? [3] 
6 What moral do you think Romans might 

draw from this story? [4] 


FROM MONARCHY TO REPUBLIC 


Rome was governed by kings for the first244_ 
years of its history. The names of six of these 
after Romulus are recorded, and some of them 
came from a talented race which lived to the 
north of Rome, the Etruscans. The last king, 
Tarquin the Proud, was one of these. He was a 
valiant leader in war but a cruel tyrant among his 
people. He added to the greatness of Rome by 
carrying out vast building projects, but the 
common people complained bitterly about the 
labor involved, especially in the construction of 
a great sewer system for the whole city. 


A Roman general 
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Tarquin attacked the rich neighboring town of Ardea in order 
to pay for these works. But Ardea proved extremely difficult to 
capture and a long siege followed. One day, Tarquin’s sons were 
whiling away the hours drinking with their cousin Collatinus. 

They began to talk about their wives, each of them claiming that 
his own was the most virtuous and faithful. Collatinus pointed 
out that the only way to settle the matter was to make a sudden 
journey to Rome, visit their wives unexpectedly and see for 
themselves what they were doing. 

Collatinus’ idea struck the young men as a very good one. 
They mounted their horses and galloped to Rome, arriving there 
in the evening. The princes’ wives were taking advantage of their 
husbands’ absence to enjoy a lively dinner party. But they found 
Collatinus’ wife Lucretia working with her maidservants by 
lamplight at her spinning. Lucretia thus was the clear winner of) 
the competition in wifely virtue. 

However, events now took a disastrous turn. One of the 
princes, Sextus Tarquinius, had been so overcome by the sight of 
the virtuous and beautiful Lucretia that he fell passionately in 
love with her. A few days later he paid her a visit without telling 
Collatinus. She received him hospitably, gave him dinner and 
took him to the great chamber. But Tarquinius made his way to 
Lucretia’s bedroom at dead of night, with drawn sword. He 
persecuted her with dreadful threats, raped her 
and then rode away, proud of his shameless deed. 

Lucretia now proved that she was as 
courageous as she was virtuous. She summoned 
her father and her husband and told them what 
had happened. Then, declaring that she could not 
live now that she had lost her honor, she drove a 
knife into her heart. Collatinus’ companion 
utus drew the knife from Lucretia’s body, held 

and vowed that he would drive the impious 
family of the Tarquins from Rome. 

The dreadful story of Lucretia caused such 
widespread horror and indignation that Brutus 
found his threat easy to fulfil. In510 Bc the » 
Tarquins were driven into exile; but they tried:to 
EMR power, first through a conspiracy 
and later by force. Brutus’ two sons joined inrthe 
SURREY to tring back the tyrant, and their 
father had no alternative but to order their 
execution and watch them being beheaded. His 
terrible distress was obvious to all. Nevertheless, 
his love of the liberty which had been so 
recently won overcame his feelings as a father. 

(The stern example of Brutus was very much in the mind of 
his descendant Marcus Junius Brutus 500 years later. It looked as 


Brutus 
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if Julius Caesar was about to become king and bring back the 
hateful form of government which his ancestor Brutus had 
brought to an end. So he led a conspiracy to murder Caesar, his 
close friend.) 

Tarquin, then persuaded the Etruscan king Porsinna to use force 
to bring about it his return, Porsinna z advanced on Rome, but was 

thwarted by a number o} courageous: acts on the part of the 
Romans. The story of Cloelia which you will be reading in the 
next chapter is typical of the Roman’s behaviour in difficult times. 
Porsinna stopped supporting the Tarquins. The end of the 
monarchy in Rome was guaranteed, The city became arepublic’ 
governed by two consuls*who were elected every year» The word 
rex was from now on a hateful one to Roman ears. 

Stories such as those of Lucretia, Brutus and Cincinnatus 
illustrate something important about the way the Romans saw 
themselves. Honor, patriotism and‘an overwhelming sense of duty: 
were the values they most admired: An unflinching toughness in 
the face of adversity was the Roman ideal. All these qualities were 
summed up in the words mds maiorum (the custom of our, 
ancestors). However, by Quintus’ time the reality was very 
different, as we shall see. Almost all the great men seemed to be 
out for themselves. 

Although the Etruscan kings had been driven out for good, the 
young republic faced dangers from every side, as its neighbors. » 
attempted to’snuff it out. The story of Cincinnatus gives us one 
example of this. Within two hundred years some of these 
neighbors had been granted Roman citizenship, others had been 
admitted to a kind of half citizenship, while others had a looser 
alliance, keeping their independence but giving Rome charge of 
their foreign policy. Terrible dangers continued for Rome from 
enemies both in and outside Italy, but by 275 Bc she controlled the 
whole of the Italian peninsula.” 

However, near the start of the first-century BC, discontent 
among those Italian allies of Rome who did nothave fullRoman™ 
citizenship-came tothe boil: They provided a large part of the 
manpower of the Roman army but felt that they did not reap their 
proper benefit from Rome’s victories. In home affairs too the 
Romans were liable to interfere high-handedly. And so in 91 Bc 
Rome found herself at war with her allies (soci?) in what we call 
the Social War. Things began badly for Rome and in her highly 
dangerous situation she granted the allies the citizenship they 
desired. By 82 sc all of Italy from the Apennines southward was 
truly Roman. 
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Cloelia féminas ad Tiberim dicit flimenque Porsinna valdé iratus est. Romanis dicit: ‘vos 
tranat. foedus rumpitis; Cloeliam mihi statim tradite.’ 


Romani Cloeliam Porsinnae tradunt, quae ad Romani virtiitem Cloeliae honore insigni 
castra hostium redit. commemorant; nam statuam eius in equd 
insidentis in Sacra via ponunt. 
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Vocabulary 16 


Cloeliae virtiis 


Translate the first two paragraphs and answer the questions 
below on the rest of this passage 


postridié Horatia, dum in hortd cum mitre sedet, haec dicit: ‘mater 
cara, Cincinnatus vir fortis erat et bonus. nonne féminae quoque 
tantam virtitem praebuérunt?’ Scintilla: ‘certé, cara filia, multae 
féminae erant quae summam virtiitem praebuérunt, sicut Cloelia.’ 
Horatia: ‘narra mihi dé Cloelia, si vis.’ Scintilla: ‘audi, Horatia. 
ego tibi narrabo dé virtiite Cloeliae.’ 


multis abhinc annis Etrusci ROman6s in proelid vincunt sed 
urbem capere non possunt. itaque totam urbem circumveniunt; 
praesidium in colle Ianiculd trans Tiberim p6nunt; flimen multis 
navibus custddiunt. ROmani frimentum in urbem importare non 
possunt; civés i€iiini sunt, sed fortiter resistunt neque Ull6 pacto sé 
dédere volunt. tandem réx Etrusc6rum, Porsinna némine, 
condici6nés pacis ipse proponit: ab obsididne désistere vult sed 
obsidés 4 Romanis poscit. has condiciénés R6mani accipiunt 
obsidésque Porsinnae tradunt. Etrusci exercitum 4 Ianiculd 
dédiicunt et castra haud procul ripa Tiberis ponunt. 

inter obsidés sunt pléraeque féminae. ina ex his, virgo nomine 
Cloelia, € manibus hostium évadere cOnstituit. custddés fallit, é 
castris effugit, manum féminarum ad Tiberim diicit. flimen tranat 
omnésque féminas in urbem incolumés diicit. primum Porsinna 
valdé iratus est Romandsque iubet omnés obsidés sibi reddere. 
deinde ab ira désistit et, in admirati6nem Cloeliae virtiitis versus, 
haec R6mianis dicit: ‘vos foedus rumpitis, sed si Cloeliam mihi 
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erat was 
praebuérunt showed 
sicut like 


narrabé I will tell 


multis abhine annis many years ago 


G6 pactd on any terms 

condiciénés conditions 

ab obsididne désistere to cease from 
the siege 


pléraeque several 

@ manibus from the hands 
fallit deceives; manum a band 
tranat she swims across 


désistit he ceases from 
versus changing to 


25 


30 


Cloeliae virtus 


eee ss $3939 I 


reddideritis, non modo eam incolumem servab6 sed etiam céteras 
féminas liberab6.’ ROmani haec accipiunt Cloeliamque tradunt, 


quae ad castra hostium libéns redit. Porsinna céteras féminas 
liberat. sic pax redintegrata est. 


Romani Cloeliae virtiitem hondre insigni commemorant, nam 


statuam eius in summa Sacra via ponunt in equ6 insidentis. 


‘Cloeliae fabula, Horatia, haec nds docet: non sdlum viri sed 


féminae quoque summam virtiitem praebére possunt summoque 


honore dignae sunt.’ 


1 What did Cloelia decide to do? [2] 
2 How did she escape to Rome? [5] 
3 What did Porsinna at first demand? Why did he change 

his mind and what terms did he offer? [7] 
4 How did the Romans honour Cloelia? [3] 
5 According to Scintilla, what does this story prove? [2] 
Word-building 


What is the meaning of the following pairs of words? 


dignus, -a, -um 
liber, libera, liberum 
anxius, -a, -um 
mortialis, -e 

celer, celeris, celere 


dignitas, dignitatis, f. 
libertas, libertatis, f. 
anxietas, anxietitis, f. 
mortalitas, mortalitatis, 
celeritas, celeritatis, f. 


Give an English word derived from each of the nouns listed above. 


si... reddideritis if you give back 

servabo I shall keep 

liberabo I shall free 

libéns willing(ly) 

redintegrata renewed 

honOre insigni_ with an exceptional 
honor 

commemorant they commemorate 

eius ... insidentis of her sitting on 


The river Tiber in Rome 
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CHAPTER 16 


HANNIBAL 


One of the darkest times in the history of Rome came in the third 
century Bc when Carthage came close to destroying her. As you 
may remember, Queen Dido had laid a terrifying threat of 
revenge upon Rome when Aeneas, the founder of the Roman 
nation, had abandoned her. Her words were fulfilled in a dreadful 
way. 

The conflict with the Carthaginians was renewed three times 
in what are called the three Punic Wars (Punic = Carthaginian). 
In the first the Romans achieved victory and showed their usual 
rugged determination. When Horace was told about it, he was 
particularly impressed by the courage of Regulus, a Roman 
general. Regulus was captured by the Carthaginians and sent by 
them to Rome to negotiate an exchange of prisoners and, if 
possible, peace. When he arrived in Rome, he said the exact 
opposite of what the Carthaginians wanted him to. He told the 
Romans on no account to exchange prisoners but to fight on until 
they won. He then refused to remain in the city since he had 
promised to return to the place of his captivity. He was cruelly 
tortured to death when he arrived back in Carthage. 

The Romans gained the victory, but they by no means broke 
the might and ambition of their enemy. One of the Carthaginian 
generals of this war took his son to the altar and made him swear 
over the sacrifice undying hatred of everything that was Roman. 
The boy’s name was Hannibal, and when he grew up he did not 
forget his oath. 

Hannibal’s march upon Rome, which began the Second Punic 
War (218-202 Bc), has caught the imagination of the world. He 
decided to fight his enemy by land, attacking them by crossing 
the huge natural barrier of the Alps from Spain. It proved an 
appalling experience. He set out with 102,000 men and he 
arrived in Italy with only 26,000. 

But he showed great heroism and skill throughout the ordeal. 
He placed his elephants precariously on rafts and transported his 
army across the swirling waters of the wide river Rhone. Then 
they had a nine days’ journey which took them through hostile 
tribes, terrible storms and a most frightening landscape: 


When they set out at dawn and the column was moving 
sluggishly through the unending deep snow and 
weariness and desperation could be clearly seen on 
everybody’s face, Hannibal went ahead of the 
standards and told his soldiers to halt on a ledge 

from which there was a vast extensive view. 
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He showed them Italy and the plains beneath the Alps 
around the river Po, and said that they were now scaling 
the walls not only of Italy but also of the city of Rome. 
The journey ahead of them would be downhill and easy. 
And in one or at the most two battles, he said, they 
would have Italy’s citadel and its capital in their grasp. 


CHAPTER 16 


An elephant 


At first it seemed as if Hannibal was right. He won a series of 
crushing victories over the Romans, whom he simply out- 
generalled. Then in 216 Bc he inflicted upon them the most severe 
defeat they had ever known, at Cannae. Perhaps 70,000 Romans 
were killed in this battle, and their city again seemed to be totally 
at the mercy of a cruel enemy. 

Yet Hannibal hesitated. The leader of his cavalry, Maharbal, 
begged him to send him ahead to Rome. If Hannibal did so, 
Maharbal told him, he would be dining on the Capitol three days 
later. Hannibal would not let him go, however, thinking that his 
men had earned a rest. ‘You know how to win, Hannibal,’ replied 
Maharbal sadly, ‘but you do not know how to use your victory.’ 

The Romans refused to admit defeat, as so often happened 
amid disaster. Their stubbornness was rewarded and a stalemate 
developed. Hannibal moved around Italy unopposed, but the 
Roman army sensibly refused to engage him in a pitched battle, 
which he would almost certainly have won. Instead, they followed 
him at a distance and made it difficult for him to get supplies and 
reinforcements. 

In 207 Bc the Carthaginians attempted to turn the tide of war 
by sending Hannibal’s brother Hasdrubal over the Alps from Spain 
to Italy to join him. But the Romans succeeded in defeating and 
killing Hasdrubal before the two armies could combine. They 
flung his severed head into Hannibal’s camp. Hannibal exclaimed, 
looking sadly at this grim object, ‘Carthage, I see your fate!’ Yet 
Hannibal stayed in Italy for another four years, more and more 
resembling a lion at bay. 
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The route of Hannibal's march 


Eventually the Romans made a decisive move. They sent a 
large Roman army to Africa to threaten Carthage itself. This 
meant that Hannibal had to be recalled to defend his city, and in 
202 Bc the Carthaginians were defeated in a great battle at Zama. 
The war was over and Carthage’s might was shattered. Hannibal 
fled and some twenty years later committed suicide rather than 
fall into Roman hands. 

Rome was now the leading power in the western 
Mediterranean and had won the beginnings of an empire. Yet a 
later generation of Romans was not content with this victory. 
‘Délenda est Carthago"’ (‘Carthage must be destroyed!’) was the 
famous cry of Cato the Censor. The city of Carthage was razed to 
the ground at the end of the Third Punic War in 146 Bc. 

In 1985, over 2,000 years later, the Mayors of Carthage and 
Rome signed a peace treaty, committing the two cities to an 
‘exchange of knowledge and the establishment of common 
information, cultural and artistic programs’. 
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3 What are you doing, Horatia? We are going to market (forum). Aren’t you ready? 
4 lam ready. I'm coming quickly. 
5 Flaccus tells (= orders) (his) son to come with him (s@cum) to the field. 
6 ‘Quintus,’ he says, ‘you ought to work in the field.’ 
7 ‘Don’t you want to help me?’ 
8 But the boy is tired; he does not want to work. 
9 At last Flaccus decides to send the boy home. 
10 Quintus hurries home and calls Horatia. 


SY 


Chapter 7 


The 3rd declension 


You have so far met nouns of the Ist declension, with nominative -a, accusative -am (e.g. puell-a, 
puell-am), and the 2nd declension, with nominative -us/-er, accusative -um (e.g. colén-us, colén-um; 
puer, puer-um; ager, agr-um). Now nouns and adjectives of the 3rd declension are introduced. 


The nominative singular has various forms, e.g. réx, urbs, navis. 
The other case endings are as follows: 


singular plural 


nominative (varies) -ES 
accusative -em -és 


ablative -€ -ibus 


These endings are added to the noun stem. For example: réx (= king), stem rég-: 


singular plural 


nominative rex Teg-€s 
accusative rég-em rég-és 
ablative rég-e rég-ibus 


NB 

1 In the 3rd declension, the vocative is always the same as the nominative. 

2 The endings are the same for nominative and accusative plural. 

3 The 3rd declension contains masculine, feminine and neuter nouns, e.g. réx (= king) is 
masculine; navis (= ship) is feminine; mare (= sea) is neuter. 


singular plural 


nominative pater patr-és 
accusative patr-em patr-és 
ablative patr-e patr-ibus 


(so also mater mother, frater brother). 
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Questions 


You have already met many sentences in Latin which are questions; 
their form is not unlike that of English questions. 
They are usually introduced by an interrogative (question asking) word, such as 
cir? why?, qudmodo? how?, ubi? where? (adverbs); 
quis? who?, quid? what? (pronouns); quantus? how big? (adjective). 
Sometimes the interrogative particles -ne (attached to the first word of the sentence) or nonne 
(used in questions expecting the answer ‘yes’) are used, e.g. 
venisne ad lidum? Are you coming to school? 
nonne ad lidum venis? Aren't you coming to school? or You are coming to school, aren’t you? 


Exercise 6.4 
Translate 


1 cir non festinas, Quinte? 
quis Scintillam iuvat? 
quid facis, fili? 

quantus est ager? 
domumne mé dicis? 
ndnne domum mé diicis? 


AnkWDY 


Exercise 6.5 


The following Latin words occur in connection with Roman education. 
What do you think each word means? 


1 @dicdre 2 schola 3 scientia 4 litterae (also spelled literae) 5 historia 6 grammatica 


Exercise 6.6 
Translate 


amici ad lidum lenté ambulant. sér6 adveniunt. 

ubi lidum intrant, magister iratus est. 

‘cir s€rd advenitis?’ inquit; ‘mali pueri estis.’ 

pueri sedent et magistrum audiunt; ille litteras docet. 

tandem puerds dimittere cOnstituit; puerds iubet domum currere. 

puellae cum Scintilla ad fontem procédunt. 

Horatia magnam urnam portat et lenté ambulat. 

Scintilla Horatiam festinare iubet. ‘cir lenté ambulas?’ inquit; ‘débés festinare.’ 
ubi ad fontem adveniunt, aquam diicunt. 

Horatia fessa est; ‘ndnne iam domum redimus?”’ inquit. 


SeMIAAMAwWNKE 
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Exercise 6.7 
Translate into Latin 


1 What are you doing, Quintus? Why aren’t you helping the farmer? 
2 I’m working hard; I am tired. 
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Many 3rd declension nouns have stems in -i, e.g. navis (= ship), stem navi-: 


singular plural 


nominative nav-is nav-és 
accusative nav-em nav-€s 
ablative nav-e nav-ibus 


Nearly all 3rd declension nouns in -i decline like the nouns with consonant stems in the nominative, 


accusative and ablative. 


Adjectives 


Adjectives with 3rd declension endings have the same case endings for masculine and feminine. 


Most adjectives have stems in -i and ablative -i (not -e), e.g. omn-is (= all): 


singular plural 


nominative omn-is omn-és 
accusative omn-em omn-és 
ablative omn-i omn-ibus 


-NB 


The ending of the adjective is not always the same as that of the noun with which it agrees in case 


and number, e.g. 
bon-us can-is, bon-um can-em, bon-6 can-e 


omn-és fémin-ae, omn-és fémin-as, omn-ibus fémin-is 


In these examples the endings differ since bon-us is 2nd declension in form but can-is is 3rd 


declension; omn-és is 3rd declension, fémin-ae is Ist. 


Exercise 7.1 


Change the following Latin phrases Change the following 
into the accusative case into the ablative case 
1 magna urbs 1 bonus rex 
2 réx fortis 2 puer fortis 
3 navis longa 3 omnés comités 
4 miatrés laetae 4 princeps tristis 
5 omnés puellae 5 urbés multae 


Exercise 7.2 


Complete the following sentences by filling in the blanks with the correct case ending and translate 


1 Quintus patr- vocat. 
2. pater fili- fort- laudat. 
3 Horatia cum matr- domum redit. 
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m§ater filiam fess- iuvat. 
Trdiani urb- fortiter défendunt. 


Graeci nav- défendere non possunt. 


Patroclus cum omn- comit- in pugnam currit. 


omn- Trdiani in urb- fugiunt. 


Hector in urb- n6n fugit sed Patrocl- oppugnat. 


hast- iacit et Patrocl- occidit. 


Irregular verbs 


Irregular verbs are verbs which do not follow the usual patterns. 


possum = | am able to, I can 


pos-sum 
pot-es 
pot-est 
pos-sumus 
pot-estis 
pos-sunt 


infinitive posse 


(This verb was originally pot-sum, 
but where pot- is followed by s, 
pot- becomes pos-.) 


ed =I go 
eo 

is 

it 

Imus 

itis 

eunt 


infinitive i-re 


(The stem of e6 is i-, and all forms 
of the verb start i-, except for ed 
and eunt.) 


Note the following: in-e6 I go into, ab-ed I go from, go away, ad-e6 I go to, approach, 
red-e6 I go back, return. 


Exercise 7.3 


Translate the following verb forms 


1 


uUubkwWD 


intrd 6 sedés 
intramus 7 sedétis 
intrare 8 sedémus 
intras 9 sedére 
intrant 10 seded 


Exercise 7.4 


Translate into Latin 


Ankwne 
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ed 16 possumus 
redimus 17 potest 
abire 18 possum 
ineunt 19 posse 
adis 20 possunt 


The ships are ready; Agamemnon wants to sail now. 

Why are you waiting? We must go quickly to the ship. 
I cannot see the ship. Why is it not here? 
Look! the ship is already going from the land; you cannot sail in that ship. 


The princes order you to return home. 


We can sail tomorrow (crs) in another ship. 
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Chapter 8 


Imperatives 


Imperatives are the forms of the verb used in giving orders, e.g. 
ad agrum festina hurry to the field! 
in casa mané stay in the house! 
magistrum audi listen to the master! 


Orders may be given to one or more persons and so Latin (unlike English) has both a singular and a 
plural form: 


infinitive 1 parare 2 monére 3 regere 3 -io capere 4 audire 
imperative sing. para prepare! moné warn! rege rule! capetake! audi hear! 
imperative pl. parate monéte regite capite audite 


Prohibitions, i.e. negative commands (don’t), are expressed by ndli (singular), nolite (plural) 
+ infinitive, e.g. 


noli manére, Horatia Don’t stay, Horatia. 
nolite clamare, pueri Don't shout, boys. 


Exercise 8.1 
Translate 


venite ad agrum, pueri; ndlite in casa manére. 

domum redi, Horatia, et Scintillam iuva. 

ad lidum festina, Quinte; n6li in via liidere. 
magistrum audite, pueri; ndlite clamare. 

in casa sedé, Horatia, et fabulam audi. 

festina, Horatia; ad fontem sér6 procédimus. 

venite hiic, puellae, et aquam diicite. 

navés parate, principés, et navigate ad urbem Trdiam. 
urbem fortiter oppugnate et Trdianés vincite. 

ndli prope navés sedére, Achillés, sed comités défende. 


SCC AADAMEWYNE 


_ 


Exercise 8.2 
Translate into Latin 


Come in quickly, children, and sit down. 

Come here, Decimus; I want to see your tablet. 

Work hard, Julia; don’t play. 

We are working hard, master; and so tell us (ndbis) a story. 
Listen to the story, children, and don’t shout. 


uk Wn = 
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Exercise 8.3 
Match up the English translations below with the following Latin verb forms 


1 parat 9 abite 

2 cape 10 possumus 
3 imus 11 oppugnate 
4 parate 12 posse 

5 sumus 13. estis 

6 iubétis 14 veni 

7 ire 15 eunt 

8 fugere 


come!, we are going, she prepares, attack!, to flee, they are going, prepare!, 
to be able, goaway!, weare, togo, youare, take!, youorder, we can 


Prepositions continued 


Revise the prepositions you have met so far: 


Followed by the accusative: Followed by the ablative: 
ad_ to, towards a/ab from (a before consonants, ab before vowels, 
in into, onto e.g. 4 casa, ab agro) 
per through cum with 
circum round €/ex out of, from (€ before consonants, ex before vowels) 
prope near in in, on 


Exercise 8.4 


In the following sentences put the nouns in parentheses into the correct case; then translate the 
whole sentence (the nouns in parentheses are all in the nominative case) 


Quintus ad (liidus) cum (amici) accédit. 

magister puer6s prope (ianua) liidi exspectat. 

ubi puerGs videt, eds in (lidus) vocat. 

tandem puer6s dimittit; illi laeti 4 (lidus) domum festinant. 
Quintus et Horatia ad (ager) festinant. 

ubi accédunt, Argus eds videt et ex (ager) currit. 

pueri cibum ad (pater) portant. 

ille in (terra) sedet et cibum consimit. 

Quintus in (ager) manet; Horatia cum (Argus) domum redit. 
ubi Scintilla filiam videt, € (casa) exit et eam saliitat. 


Se AADAMN AWN 
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Compound verbs 


Prepositions can be put before verbs to form one word; such verbs are called compound verbs, e.g. 
mitt6 I send: immittd (= in-mittd) I send into; émittd I send out. 
diicd I lead: addiicd I lead to; @diicd I lead out; indiicd I lead into. 

Note also the prefix re- (red- before vowels); it means ‘back’, e.g. 
re-mittd I send back, re-vocd I call back, re-diicd I lead back, red-ed I go back, return. 


The prefix con- means ‘together’, e.g. 
convoco I call together, convenid | come together 
(it can also be used to strengthen the meaning of the verb, e.g. iacid I throw, conicid I hurl). 


Give the meaning of the following verb forms 
accurrit (= ad-currit), incurrit, recurrit, concurrunt, advenit, revenit, conveniunt. 


Note -que = ‘and’, e.g. mater paterque mother and father; -que is tacked onto the second of two 
words or phrases of a pair: 


pueri puellaeque in via lidunt The boys and girls are playing in the road. 
Scintilla casam init cenamque parat Scintilla goes into the house and prepares dinner. 


Exercise 8.5 
Translate 


Quintus Gaiusque ltidum ineunt. 

céteri pueri iam adsunt magistrumque audiunt. 

ille iratus est, et ‘clir sérd advenitis?’ inquit; ‘inite celeriter et sedéte.’ 

Horatia in hortum init; Scintilla eam revocat. 

‘redi, filia,’ inquit, ‘et veni mécum ad agrum.’ 

Horatia Argum ex hort6 édiicit recurritque ad matrem. 

mater filiaque cum Argo ad agrum festinant. 

ubi adveniunt, Scintilla Flaccum vocat; ‘veni hiic, Flacce,’ inquit, ‘cénam ad té portamus.’ 
Flaccus accédit cénamque accipit. 

Flaccus Horatiam domum remittit; sed Scintilla manet Flaccumque iuvat. 


SeeOIDAMMEWNe 
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Exercise 8.6 
Translate into Latin 


Stay in the field, Scintilla, and help me, but send Horatia back home. 
Don’t send me home; I want to stay and work with mother. 

And so they all stay and work in the field. 

Quintus, when he returns from school, hurries to the field. 

He runs up to (his) father and says ‘I want to help you. What must I do?’ 


nk WdNe 
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Chapter 9 


The genitive case (= of) 
Now you must learn the genitive case, e.g. 


puell-ae mater the mother of the girl or the girl’s mother 
puer-i pater the father of the boy or the boy’s father. 


The endings of the genitive case for the three declensions are: 


singular plural 
Ist declension puell-ae puell-arum 

of the girl, the girl's of the girls, the girls’ 
2nd declension col6n-i colon-drum 


of the farmer, the farmer's of the farmers, the farmers’ 


3rd declension 


consonant stems rég-is rég-um 

of the king, the king’s of the kings, the kings’ 
i- stems nav-is nay-ium 

of the ship, the ship’s of the ships, the ships’ 


Note that i- stems keep the i in the genitive plural. 


The noun in the genitive usually depends on another noun, the genitive + noun forming one phrase; 
as in English, it may come before or after the noun it belongs to, e.g. coléni ager = ager coloni 
(the farmer's field = the field of the farmer). 

The possessive genitive 


The commonest use of the genitive case is to express possession, e.g. patris ager father’s field = 
the field belonging to father. 


Translate the following phrases 


Horatiae mater, Quinti pater, Graecdrum principés, portae urbis, navés régum, 
prorae (the prows) navium, multi Troiandrum, paucae féminarum. 


(The last two phrases illustrate a different use of the genitive, called the partitive genitive; 
this also will be translated ‘of’.) 

Exercise 9.1 

Put the words in parentheses into the genitive case and translate 


1 puella fabulam (mater) laeta audit. 
2 magister tabulas (pueri) spectat. 
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Quintus ad (pater) agrum celeriter currit. 
colénus clamGrés (f€minae) audire n6n potest. 
multi (principés) in urbem fugere cupiunt. 
pauci (Trdiani) fortiter pugnant. 

Hector ter fugit circum mirGs (urbs). 

omnés Troiani (Hector) mortem ligent (mourn). 


eSADM SW 


Adverbs 


Adverbs are usually attached to verbs and tell you how the action of the verb is performed, e.g. 
We are walking slowly lenté ambulamus. 
Adverbs never change their form. 
Many adverbs are formed from adjectives; from bonus type adjectives, 
they are formed by changing -us to -é, e.g. 
lent-us slow __lent-é slowly 
mal-us bad mal-e badly 
(NB bon-us good but ben-e well). 
3rd declension adjectives usually form adverbs by adding -ter to the stem: 
fortis brave fortiter bravely 
celer quick celeriter quickly. 


There are many adverbs which are not formed from adjectives, such as: 


dia fora long time numquam never semper always 
mox soon subit6 suddenly hic hither, (to) here 
vix scarcely iam now, already cir? why? 
umquam_ ever tandem at last quand6? when? 


Exercise 9.2 


In the following sentences fill in the blank with an appropriate adverb from the list below and 
translate 


1 —pugnate, amici, urbemque capite. 
veni — , Quinte; pater té — exspectat. 
labdrate — , pueri; magister nds spectat. 
Decimus litteras — scribit; asinus est. 
cir —ambulas, Quinte? — non festinas? 


ukwn 


lenté, male, hic, diligenter, cir? dii, fortiter 


Exercise 9.3 


Translate the following verb forms 


1 capere 6 abite 11 vincite 
2 capimus 7 abeunt 12. vinco 
3 cape 8 abire 13 vincere 
4 capis 9 abitis 14 vincis 
5 capio 10 abi 15 vincunt 
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Exercise 9.4 
Translate into Latin 


1 The woman is waiting near the gates of the city. 
2 The son is leading (his) father’s horse to the field. 
3 The children fear the master’s anger. 

4 We cannot see the prows (proras) of the ships. 

5 We want to hear the woman’s story. 

6 Can you see the girl’s mother? 


Chapter 10 


Neuter nouns and adjectives 


Remember that in Latin there are a number of neuter nouns, i.e. nouns that are neither masculine 
nor feminine. Note: 


1 There are no neuter nouns of the Ist declension. 


2 2nd declension neuter nouns end -um in nominative, accusative and vocative singular; 
-a in nominative, accusative and vocative plural. Otherwise they decline like other 
2nd declension nouns. Thus bellum (war) declines as follows: 


singular plural 
nom. bellum bella 
gen. belli belldrum 
ace. bellum bella 
abl. belld bellis 
voc. bellum bella 


Note the following 2nd declension neuter nouns: 


caelum — sky, heaven imperium — order 
consilium — plan periculum danger 
verbum word saxum rock 


3 3rd declension neuter nouns have various endings in the nominative, e.g. some end -us, 
others -en; most 3rd declension neuter nouns have stems ending in consonants: 


litus shore — stem: litor- 


singular plural 
nom. litus litor-a Note: 
gen. litor-is litor-um 
ace. litus litor-a flimen, fliimin-is, n. river 
abl. litor-e litor-ibus nomen, nomin-is, n. name 
voc. litus litor-a tempus, tempor-is, n. time 
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A few have stems in -i with ablative -i 


4 singular plural 
(not -e) and these keep i throughout - 
the plural, e.g. nom. mare maria 
. gen. maris marium 
mare sea; stem mari-: pe mare maria 
abl. mari maribus 
voc. mare maria 


Adjectives (see charts on p. 146) 


The neuter case endings of adjectives with Ist and 2nd declension endings, 
e.g. bon-us, bon-a, bon-um; miser, miser-a, miser-um, are the same as those of bellum. 


Most 3rd declension adjectives have stems in -i and keep the i in the ablative singular, genitive 
plural and throughout the plural of the neuter: 


singular plural 

m. & f. neuter m. & f. neuter 
nom. omnis omne omnés omnia 
ace. omnem  omne omnés omnia 
gen. omnis omnis omnium  omnium 
abl. omni omni omnibus omnibus 


Exercise 10.1 


Put the following Latin phrases (i) into the accusative, (ii) into the genitive, and (iii) into the 
ablative case. For example: 


omne litus: (i) omne litus (ii) omnis litoris (iii) omni litore 


1 puer fortis 5 silvae ingentés 
2 multa saxa 6 navis celer 

3 puellae tristés 7 altus mons 

4 magnum periculum 8 omnia verba 


Exercise 10.2 
Translate 


fugite, comités; gigantés saxa ingentia in nds coniciunt. 

ndlite in litore manére sed ad mare currite et navés conscendite. 

tempus est celeriter rémigare (to row); iam & periculd incolumés évadimus (we are escaping). 
sed caelum spectate, comités; in periculum novum cadimus. 

magna tempestas venit; semper nova pericula subimus (we are undergoing). 


uk WDNe 
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Exercise 10.3 


Translate the following verb forms 


1 mittit 6 facere 11 redeunt 
2° mittite 7 faciunt 12 redit 

3 mittere 8 facite 13. redi 

4 mittd 9 facitis 14 redimus 
5 mittunt 10 facid 15 redire 


Exercise 10.4 
Translate into Latin 


1 At last the Trojans arrive at Sicily (Sicilia) and rest on the shore. 

2 But they are in great danger; Mount Aetna is hurling huge rocks into the sky. 

3 Suddenly Aeneas sees Polyphemus; ‘Comrades,’ he says, ‘run to the sea and board the ships.’ 
4 The Trojans hear the words of Aeneas (gen. Aenéae) and run to the ships. 

5  Polyphemus hears them but he cannot see them. 

6 The Trojans are safe; for they are already sailing on the open (apertus, -a, -um) sea. 


Chapter II 


The dative case: indirect object 


The dative case is most commonly used with verbs meaning to ‘say to’, ‘give to’, ‘show to’, e.g. 


pater fili-6 dicit The father says to his son. 
mater fili-ae cénam dat The mother gives dinner to her daughter. 


réx princip-ibus equum ostendit The king shows the horse to the princes. 
These datives are called indirect objects: 


Scintilla fabulam filiae narrat Scintilla tells a story to her daughter. 


Who tells the story? Scintilla (subject) 
What does she tell? a story (object) 
Who does she tell itto? —_ to her daughter (indirect object) 


The dative forms of the first three declensions are: 


singular plural 
Ist declension (puella) puell-ae puell-is 
2nd declension (col6nus) colon-6, colon-is 
(puer) puer-6 puer-is 
3rd declension (réx) rég-i rég-ibus 
(navis) nav-i nav-ibus 


Grammar and exercises 


You have now learned all the cases; study the tables of nouns and adjectives in the 
Reference grammar, pp. 145—6, where the full declensions are set out. 
Note also: 


mihi to me; tibi to you; ndbis to us; v6bis to you; ei to him, to her; eis to them 


Exercise 11.1 
Put the following phrases into the dative case 


1 bona puella 3 réx fortis 5 omnia litora 
2 filius cdrus 4 miatrés laetae 6 parvus puer 


Note that English has two ways of expressing the indirect object, e.g. 


1 Mother gives dinner to her children. 
2 Mother gives her children dinner. 


But in Latin the indirect object is always in the dative. 


Exercise 11.2 

Translate the following sentences in the two different ways described above 
da mihi cénam. 

vobis patris equum ostend6. 

tibi omnia dico. 

princeps arma régi dat. 

régina arma ei reddit. 

narra nobis fabulam laetam. 

fabulam vobis narr6 tristem. 

pater filis canem dat. 

filius canem amicé ostendit. 

amicus ‘canis sitit (is thirsty),’ inquit; ‘débés aquam ei dare.’ 


ce MAAUN EWN 


_ 


Exercise 11.3 
Translate into Latin 


1 The woman gives water to the horses. 

2 The father gives his son the food. 

3 The boy returns (i.e. gives back) the food to (his) father. 
4 Mother is telling the girls a story. 

5 The king is showing the princes the ships. 

6 The farmer hands over the dog to me. 


Further uses of the dative case 


1 A number of verbs take the dative, e.g. 


tibi resist6 I resist you comitibus imperd I order my comrades 
tibi persuaded I persuade you mihi placet it pleases me 


(These datives are indirect objects, e.g. resistd tibi I stand up to you; mihi placet it is pleasing 
to me). So also iratus est tibi He is angry with you. 
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The dative is used with many verbs of motion, e.g. 


tibi accédd I approach you 
tibisuccurr6 [run to help you, I help you 
tibi occurr6 I run to meet you, I meet you 


2 Besides meaning ‘to’, expressing the indirect object, the dative case can mean ‘for’, expressing 
the person concerned with anything, e.g. 


fémina cénam pueris parat The woman is preparing dinner for her children. 

mihi propositum est terram explorare It is the intention for me (i.e. it is my intention) 
to explore the land. 

mihi ndmen est Quintus The name for me (i.e. my name) is Quintus. 


Exercise 11.4 
Translate 


1 Trdiani Graecis fortiter resistunt; Graeci urbem capere non possunt. 

2  Ulixés consilium novum principibus ostendit; eis imperat equum ligneum facere. 

3 Agamemnon principibus dicit: ‘Ulixés bonum cénsilium nobis ostendit; mihi propositum est 
consilium eius (his) perficere.’ 

Graeci equum faciunt, sicut (just as) Ulixés eis imperat; sic Graeci Troiam tandem capiunt. 
pueri diligenter lab6rant; magister praemium (reward) eis dat. 

Quintus domum currit matrique omnia narrat. 

Horatia fratri occurrit et Gsculum (a kiss) ei dat. 

Scintilla eis dicit: ‘festinate, pueri; cénam vobis pard.’ 


SCrANDM 


Exercise 11.5 
Translate into Latin 


Horatia meets (her) mother in the road. 

She says to (her) daughter, ‘Come to the fountain and help me.’ 

When they are returning home, they meet Quintus. 

Scintilla prepares supper for the children; then she tells them a story. 

Dido gives a great dinner for the Trojans and the princes of Carthage (Carthago, Carthaginis). 
When the dinner is finished, she says to Aeneas (dat. Aenéae), ‘Tell us about (i.e. narrate to us) 
all the sufferings of the Trojans.’ 


An kWn = 


Chapter [2 


Review of nouns and adjectives 


You have now learned all six cases of nouns and adjectives for the first three declensions. 
The uses of the different cases may be summarized as follows: 


Nominative 1 subject of clause; 2 complement after the verb ‘to be’ 
Genitive = ‘of’ 
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Dative = ‘to’ or ‘for’ 

Accusative 1 object of a transitive verb; 2 after some prepositions (e.g. ad, per etc.) 
Ablative 1 = ‘by’, ‘with’ or ‘from’*; 2 used after certain prepositions, e.g. a/ab, @/ex, cum 
Vocative used only in addressing or calling someone 


* these uses of the ablative without a preposition are explained in Part II 


Review carefully the full tables of nouns and adjectives in the Reference grammar, pp. 145-6. 


‘est’? and ‘sunt’ 


You have been familiar with the verb esse since the very begining of this course: it is used to join 
subject and complement (e.g. Quintus est laetus; Quintus est puer). It can also be used without a 
complement, meaning ‘there is’, ‘there are’, e.g. 


est pulchra puella in via There’s a beautiful girl in the road. 

sunt multi canés in agro There are many dogs in the field. 

est procul in pelagod saxum spimantia contra litora There is a rock far off in the sea, 
facing the foaming shores. (Virgil, Aeneid v, 124) 


In this usage est/sunt usually come first word in the sentence. 
Note the imperatives of esse: es/est6 (sing.), este (plural), e.g. 


fortis est6, Quinte Be brave, Quintus. 
fortés este, milités Be brave, soldiers. 


Exercise 12.1 
Translate 


1 sunt multa templa in urbe. 

2 est ingéns saxum in illé litore. 

3 diligentés este, pueri, et litteras bene scribite. 
4 sunt multi canés in illa silva. 

5 tacitus estd, Quinte; magister té spectat. 


Exercise 12.2 


Review the prepositions on p. 124. Then in the following sentences put each word in parentheses 
into the case required by the preceeding preposition and translate the sentences 


Trdiani, ubi ad (Sicilia) adveniunt, é (navés) exeunt et in (litus) quiéscunt. 

postridié Polyphémum vident; ille de (mGns altus) lenté déscendit. 

Trdiani ei resistere ndn possunt. Aenéas comitibus imperat ad (navés) fugere. 

ubi ad (litus) adveniunt, navés cénscendunt et a (terra) rémigant. 

Polyphémus ad (mare) advenit et per (undae) ambulat. 

subitd Trdianés audit et Cyclopibus clamat: ‘dé (montés) déscendite; mihi succurrite.’ 
illi celeriter conveniunt saxaque ingentia é (litus) in (navés) coniciunt. 

sed Trdiani fortiter rémigant et sic € (periculum) incolumés évadunt. 


CADKMEWYNY 
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Exercise 12.3 


In the following phrases, the words in bold type are derived from Latin words you know. Explain 
their meaning in English and show how the English meaning is related to the Latin root, e.g. 


undulating hills = with a wave-like outline: unda = wave. 


1 tempestuous seas 3 verbal answers 5 a bellicose man 
2 marine habitat 4 an amicable meeting 


Exercise 12.4 
Translate into Latin 


1 When Aeneas sees Dido (Did6, Did6n-is), he runs up to her and says, ‘Help us, queen.’ 
2 Dido receives him kindly (benigné), for the fame of the Trojans is known to all. 

3 She leads him to the palace (régia) and gives a great dinner for all the Trojans. 

4 After the dinner, she says, ‘Aeneas, tell us all the sufferings of the Trojans.’ 

5 All listen silent(ly) to him, while he tells them the story. 


Chapter I3 


Subordinate clauses 


A clause is a group of words containing a verb, e.g. ‘Flaccus calls Quintus’. 
This clause forms a complete sentence. 


‘When Quintus enters the field ...’ This group of words forms a clause, containing the verb ‘enters’, 
but it is not complete. It needs another clause to complete it: 

‘When Quintus enters the field, Flaccus calls him.’ 
This sentence consists of two clauses: 


1 When Quintus enters the field (subordinate clause) 
2. Flaccus calls him (main clause) 


The two clauses are joined by the conjunction (= joining word) ‘when’. The ‘when’ clause, which 
does not form a complete sentence, is called a ‘subordinate’ clause, which is joined to the ‘main’ 
(grammatically complete) clause by the subordinating conjunction ‘when’. 


You have met the following Latin subordinating conjunctions: 
ubi when, quod because, dum while, si if. 


Exercise 13.1 


Make up five complete sentences in English which each contain a subordinate clause and a main 
clause; use a different one of each of the conjunctions listed above for each sentence. 


Put parentheses round the subordinate clause, e.g. 


(When you return home,) I shall see you again. 
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Exercise 13.2 
Translate; in your translations underline the subordinating conjunctions 


1 dum Hor§atia quiéscit, Scintilla fabulam narrat. 

Horatia gaudet, quod fabula ei placet. 

si fabulam audire cupis, tacé et mé audi. 

ubi Quintus 4 liid6 redit, ille quoque (also) fabulam audit. 

dea Venus puellae invidet, quod omnés eam quasi (/ike) deam colunt. 
dum Psyché dormit, Cupid6 eam tollit per auram. 

ubi Ps¥ché €vigilat, neminem videt. 

Ps¥ché tristis est, quod mariti vultum numquam videt. 


SAAN SLWY 


The relative pronoun 


Another word which introduces subordinate clauses is qui who, which (masculine), 
quae who, which (feminine), quod which (neuter), e.g. 


Hector, qui fortis est, Achilli resistit. 
Hector, who is brave, resists Achilles. 


Psyché, quae valdé fessa est, mox dormit. 

Psyche, who is very tired, soon sleeps. 

Aenéas accédit ad templum quod in colle stat. 
Aeneas approaches the temple which stands on a hill. 


Notice that the relative pronoun has the same gender and number as the word it refers to; and so: 


Hector (masculine) qui (masculine) ... 
Psyché (feminine) quae (feminine) ... 
templum (neuter) quod (neuter) ... 


The plural forms are very similar to the singular: 
masculine plural: qui; feminine plural: quae; neuter plural: quae; and so: 
Aenéas multds hominés videt qui urbem aedificant. 
Aeneas sees many men who are building a city. 


Scintilla feminas salitat quae aquam dicunt. 
Scintilla greets the women who are drawing water. * 


Cyclopés multa saxa coniciunt quae navés Troiandrum non contingunt. 
The Cyclopes hurl many rocks which do not reach the Trojans’ ships. 


Exercise 13.3 
Translate 


Quintus, qui ad liidum festinat, amic6 in via occurrit. 
Horatia, quae Quintum exspectat, in via sedet. 

féminae quae ad fontem adsunt Horatiae matrem salitant. 
Ulixés consilium principibus exp6nit quod eis placet. 
Aenéas imperia Iovis (of Jupiter) audit, quae eum terrent. 
Trdiani, qui Polyphémum iam vident, territi sunt. 


AnhkwWne 
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Quintus amicés, qui prope liidum lidunt, vocat. 
Horatia puellis quae ad fontem précédunt occurrit. 
principés omnia faciunt quae réx imperat. 

is qui (the man who) nos iuvat mihi ndn notus est. 


owonx 


Exercise 13.4 


In the following sentences fill in the blanks with the correct form of the relative pronoun and 
translate 


1 vidésne illas féminas — ad fontem festinant? 
Graecis fortiter resistite — urbem oppugnant. 
caelum spectiate, — iam serénum (clear) est. 
nlite pericula timére, — ndn magna sunt. 

- Horatiam saliita, — té in hort6 exspectat. 


unk WDN 


Exercise 13.5 
Translate into Latin 


While Quintus is playing, Horatia is working. 

If you are playing, come here and help me. 

I don’t want to help you, because I am tired. 

Psyche, who is sitting alone, is sad. 

While she is sleeping, she hears a sound. 

When she wakes up, she sees no one. 

The Trojans sail to the shore which is nearest (proximum). 

Aeneas, who wishes to explore (explorare) the land, leaves his comrades on the shore. 
He climbs a hill and sees many men who are building a city. 

He approaches the temples which stand in the city. 


Swe OAIAUMEWNe 
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Chapter 14 


Pronouns 1: demonstrative pronouns 
Learn the following demonstrative pronouns: 


is he, ea she, id it; that 


singular plural 

m. if n m. f. n 
nom. is ea id ei eae ea 
gen. eius  eius  eius eOrum earum edrum 
dat. el ei ei eis eis eis 
acc. eum eam _ id eds eas ea 
abl. ed ea eo eis eis eis 
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ille he, illa she, illud it; that 


singular plural 

m. f. n. m. ia Nn. 
nom. ille illa illud illi illae illa 
gen. illius  illius — illius ill6rum illarum illorum 
dat. illi illi illi illis illis illis 
acc. illum illam  illud illds illas illa 


abl. ilo ila illo 


illis illis illis 


Note that the neuter singular nominative and accusative and the genitive and dative singular forms 
are irregular; the other case endings are the same as those of bonus, -a, -um. 


ille is more emphatic than is, meaning ‘that over there’. As we have seen, it is often used to indicate 


a change of subject. 


Exercise 14.1 


Replace the underlined nouns with the correct forms of is or ille and then translate, e.g. 


pater filiam vocat; filia ad patrem festinat. 


pater filiam vocat; illa ad eum festinat. 
The father calls his daughter; she hurries to him. 


1 Scintilla Horatiae fabulam narrat; Horatia Scintillam laeta audit. 

2 magister puerds lidum intrare iubet; pueri magistrd parent (obey + dat.). 
3 Quintus amicis in via occurrit; amici Quintum manére iubent. 

4 Flaccus Argum vocat; Argus Flaccum n6n audit; nam dormit. 

5 Horatia puellas in ford exspectat; puellae ad Horatiam festinant. 


Pronouns 2: personal pronouns 


You have already met the personal pronouns (I, you etc.); we now give their full declension, 
and add the reflexive pronoun sé (himself, herself etc.): 


singular plural 
nom ego I nds we 
gen. mei of me nostri of us 
dat. mihi to/for me nobis to/for us 
acc. mé me nos us 
abl. mé by me nobis by us 
nom. tii you vos you 
gen. tui of you vestri of you 
dat. tibi to/for you vobis to/for you 
acc. té you vos you 
abl. té by you vobis by you 
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nom. — 
gen. sui of himself, herself, themselves 
dat. sibi to/for himself, herself, themselves 
acc, sé himself, herself, themselves 
abl. sé by himself, herself, themselves 
NB 
1 Modern English uses the same forms — ‘you’ - for singular and plural; Latin has separate forms. 
2 sé has the same forms for singular and plural. 
3 s@ has no nominative since it is only used to refer back to the subject of the verb (see below). 
4 ego, tii, nds, vés are used in the nominative only for emphasis, e.g. 


ego labord, ti liidis I am working, you are playing. 
nos festinamus, vis lenté ambulatis We are hurrying, you are going slowly. 
Personal pronouns can be used reflexively, i.e. referring back to the subject of the verb, e.g. 


(compare French: 


ego mé lavo I wash myself je me lave 

ti té lavas you wash yourself tu te laves 

ille sé lavat he washes himself il se lave 

nos nods lavamus we wash ourselves nous nous lavons 
vos vos lavatis you wash yourselves vous vous lavez 
illi sé lavant they wash themselves ils se lavent) 


Note that although Latin says mé lav6 (‘I wash myself’), in English we can say simply ‘I wash’. 
So also Scintilla sé parat (‘Scintilla prepares herself’), but we usually say ‘prepares’, ‘gets ready’. 
And pater sé vertit (‘father turns himself’), where we usually say ‘turns’. 


In Latin such transitive verbs (i.e. verbs requiring an object) usually have the reflexive pronoun as 
the object where English can use the verb intransitively (i.e. without any object). 

Exercise 14.2 

Translate the following 


1 Scintilla cénam parat. 

2 Horatia ad cénam sé parat. 

3 nautae navem ad litus vertunt. 

4 nautae sé vertunt et nds saliitant. 


puerl canem in via exercent. 

cir in agr6 vGs exercétis? 

pater filium iubet sibi succurrere. 

féminae filias iubent scum ad fontem venire. 


etn anam 


Note the following personal adjectives: 


meus, mea, meum my noster, nostra, nostrum our 
tuus, tua, tuum your vester, vestra, vestrum your 
suus, sua, suum* his/her own suus, sua, suum* their own 


*reflexive, e.g. 
Crassus cupit suam glériam augére Crassus wants to increase his (own) glory. 
pueri suds loculés ferunt The boys are carrying their (own) satchels. 
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For non-reflexive ‘his’, e.g. the tutor is carrying his (= the boy's) satchel, eius (= of him) is used; 
edrum (= of them) is used for ‘their’, e.g.: 


pueri ad liidum festinant; paedagogi loculés edrum ferunt. 
The boys are hurrying to school; the tutors are carrying their satchels. 


Quintus domum currit; amicus eius lenté ambulat. 
Quintus runs home; his friend walks slowly. 


Exercise 14.3 


ego mé vert6 = I turn around (literally: ‘I turn myself’). Translate: 


you (singular) turn around, he turns around, we turn around, 
you (plural) turn around, they turn around, 


Exercise 14.4 
Translate 


Argus malus canis est; in lutd (mud) ) sé volvit (rolls) et valdé sordidus est. 

Scintilla ‘Argus’ inquit ‘valdé sordidus est; d&bétis eum lavare.’ 

Quintus ‘6 canis sordide,’ inquit, ‘cir ndn potes té lavare? ego nn cupi6 té lavare.’ 

Scintilla ‘vOs parate, pueri,’ inquit; ‘débétis canem yestrum statim lavare.’ 

Quintus ad matrem sé vertit et ‘ego occupatus (busy) sum’ inquit; ‘Horatia ipsa (herse/f)_suum 
canem lavare débet.’ 

Horitia ‘n6li ignavus (/azy) esse, Quinte,’ inquit; ‘Argus ndn_ meus canis est sed tuus.’ 

tandem Quintus urnam aquae fert Horatiamque iuvat. Argum dit lavant. 

ubi primum canem solvunt (watie), ille abit iterumque in 1ft6 sé volvit. 


UuUbwne 


a a 


Exercise 14.5 
In the following sentences fill the blanks with the correct pronouns and translate, e.g. 


ubi — vertimus, patrem vidémus, qui ab agré redit. (nds) 
When we turn around, we see father, who is returning from the field. 


Scintilla ad Horatiam — vertit; ‘para — ad cénam, Horatia,’ inquit. 

Horatia, quae — lavat, ‘venio statim,’ inquit; ‘iam — paro.” 

Quintus in agrd — exercet; arborem altam (high) ascendit. 

subit6 ad terram cadit; patrem iubet — succurrere. 

milités in agr6 sedent; centurid ‘cir in agrd Stidsi (idle) sedétis, milités?’ 
inquit; ‘cir ndn — exercétis?’ 

6 illi inviti surgunt et — exercent. 


ukwnre 
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Chapter 15 


The irregular verbs ‘vold’ and ‘ndld’ 


Learn these verbs: volo I wish, I am willing, and n6ld I am unwilling, I refuse: 


volo I wish nolo Tam unwilling 
vis you wish non vis you are unwilling 
vult he/she wishes ndnvult _he/she is unwilling 
volumus_ we wish nolumus we are unwilling 
vultis you wish non vultis you are unwilling 
volunt they wish nolunt they are unwilling 
infinitive — velle nolle 
imperatives: singular noli 
plural nolite 


Note that volo has no imperatives. ndli, nélite are used in prohibitions, as we have seen (chapter 8). 


Irregular imperatives 
Note the following (the irregular forms are in bold type): 
dic6d: dic diico: diic ferd: fer facio: fac 
dicite diicite ferte facite 
Exercise 15.1 


Pick out from the English translations below the ones which fit the following verb forms 


1 tollunt 4 adeunt 7 velle 10 dic 13 ndlunt 
2 esse 5 volumus 8 quiéscimus 11 possumus 14 posse 
3 canite 6 ferte 9 venite 12. ite 15 stamus 


to be, weare resting, we stand, they lift, bring!, sing!, say!, to wish, we can, 
they approach, come!, they refuse, we are willing, go!, to be able 


Demonstrative pronouns 


Learn the following pronouns (for their declension compare is and ille in chapter 14): 
hic, haec, hoc this (here) 


singular plural 

m. f Nn. m. f n 
nom. hic haec hoc hi hae haec 
gen. huius huius — huius horum harum  horum 
dat. huic =huic huic his his his 
ace. hune hance hoc hos has haec 
abl. hoc hac hoc his his his 
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ipse, ipsa, ipsum self (emphasizing, e.g. Flaccus ipse Flaccus himself; 
Horatia ipsa Horatia herself; ed ipsd tempore at that very time) 


singular plural 

m. f. n m. f. n. 
nom. ipse ipsa ipsum ipsi ipsae ipsa 
gen. ipsius ipsius  ipsius ipsdrum ipsarum ipsdrum 
dat. ipsi ipsi ipsi ipsis ipsis ipsis 
acc. ipsum ipsam ipsum ipsds ipsas ipsa 
abl. ipso ipsa ipso ipsis ipsis ipsis 


Exercise 15.2 


Translate 


SrADAUNLWNe 


Mercurius ipse Aenéam iubet ad Italiam navigare. 

ille hoc facere n6n vult. 

sed non potest dedrum ipsorum imperia neglegere. 

ad comités festinat eGsque iubet navés parare. 

ill6 ipsd dié Didd haec cognscit. 

ipsa Aenéam arcessit eumque rogat dé his. 

Aenéas ei haec respondet: ‘Iuppiter ipse mé iubet Italiam petere.’ 
ubi Trdiani 4 Libya navigant, Dido ipsa sua mani sé occidit. 


Exercise 15.3 


Decline the following phrases in all cases (except vocative) 


in the singular in the plural 
magnum mare ingentia saxa 
haec puella mariti tristés 
pater ipse illi senés 


Exercise 15.4 


Translate 


1 


ubwn 


hostés nds circumveniunt; ndlumus hic manére; d&bémus € castris érumpere (break out). 

consul ipse hostés timet nec vult exercitum in eds diicere. 

ném6 nds servare potest nisi (except) Cincinnatus ipse. itaque arcessite eum ad urbem. 

‘Cincinnate, hunc exercitum in hostés diic et auxilium fer ad cdnsulis legiGnés.’ 

Cincinnatus exercitum in hostés diicit; hostés in proeliG vincit servatque et consulem ipsum 
et legiOnés eius. 


Exercise 15.5 


Translate into Latin 


1 
2 
3 


After supper Flaccus is often willing to tell stories to the children. 
Quintus always wants to hear stories about wars and soldiers. 
These stories please Flaccus himself, who tells them well. 
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15 


Grammar and exercises 


4 Horatia does not want to hear these things; both Scintilla and she herself want to hear stories 
about Roman women. 

5 When Flaccus and Quintus are not there, Scintilla sometimes (ndnnumquam) tells stories 
about women. 

6 Horatia listens to these stories happily. 


Ciceronis filius 


The following passage gives a short account of the early years of 
the young Marcus Cicero, only son of the great orator and 
statesman. Unlike Quintus, who is the son of a freedman, a small- 
time farmer living in a remote country town in Apulia, Marcus 
Cicero is the son of one of the leading statesmen of the time, 
attended by an army of slaves and surrounded by a continual 
bustle of political activity. The contrast between his way of life 
and that of Quintus in his early years could scarcely be greater. 

In our main story, when Quintus is taken by his father to Rome 
to attend the school of Orbilius, he is befriended by Marcus, who 
is also studying there. This friendship is fictional, though it is 
possible that they met in Athens or later in the army of Brutus; 
both served at the battle of Philippi. Our story ends abruptly with 
the meeting of Marcus and Quintus; it will be taken up again in 
Part II, chapter 20. 


oe epistolas dictat scribae su6 Tirdni. subitd aliquis 
ianuam pulsat. incurrit servus. ‘domine,’ inquit, ‘nintium 
valdé bonum tibi ferd. Terentia filiolum peperit. et mater et infans 
valent.’ Cicer6 ‘ré véra’ inquit ‘niintium bonum mihi portas. Tird, 
servOs iubé equés parare. débémus ad Terentiam festinare.’ 


mox equi parati sunt. Cicerd Tir6que R6ma statim abeunt 
Arpinumque festinant. postridié ad villam adveniunt. Tullia, 
Ciceronis filia, quae iam decem annds nata est, adventum edrum 
audit. ad ianuam currit patremque saliitat. ‘veni, pater,’ inquit; 
‘festina. infans valdé pulcher est.’ patrem in tablinum dicit. ibi in 
lect6 iacet Terentia, pallida sed laeta; prope lectum sunt ciinae, in 
quibus dormit parvus infans. 


Cicer6 ad uxGrem accédit et dsculum ei dat. ‘uxor cara,’ inquit, 
‘quid agis?’ infantem Spectat. ‘quam pulcher est infans!’ inquit; 


‘quam laetus sum quod tii valés.’ sic dicit infantemque é ciinis 
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epistolas letters; scribae to his 
secretary; aliquis someone 

servus aslave; domine master! 

filiolum peperit has given birth to 
a little son; valent are well 

ré véra in truth 

Arpinum to Arpinum 

villam (country) house 

decem annds nata est is ten years old 

adventum arrival 

tablinum reception room 

lecté a bed; pallida pale 

sunt ciinae there is a cradle 

in quibus in which 

6sculum kiss 

quid agis? how are you? 
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Ciceronis filius 


tollit; filiol6 arridet; ‘salvé, filiole,’ inquit; ‘salvé, Marce; nam sic 
t€ ndmin6.’ infantem ancillae tradit sedetque prope Terentiam. 
aliquamdit cum uxGre manet. tandem ‘fessa es, carissima,’ 
inquit; ‘dormire débés.’ ancilla infantem é tablino portat; quattuor 
servi Terentiam in lect ad cubiculum portant. 


postridié Cicer6 Romam redit; nam consulatum petit et multis 
negotiis occupatus est. parvo Marco osculum dat; uxdrem 
filiamque valére iubet. deinde cum TirGne ex aula equitat. 


dum parvus est, Marcus plérumque in villa habitat. mater 
paterque saepe absunt; nam pater vir insignis est qui, ubi Marcus 
duds annés natus est, cnsul fit. nitrix eum cirat, et Tullia, quae 
fratrem valdé amat, plérumque adest. villa satis ampla est sed 
non splendida, in collibus Sabinis sita. pater Marci saepe e6 redit 
cum rébus piblicis ndn occupatus est; nam semper cupit filiolum 
vidére gaudetque domum suam redire. Cicerdnis frater, Quintus 
Cicer6, ad villam saepe venit cum uxdre Pomponia filidque 
Quintd. Marcus laetus est cum Quintus adest; Quintum enim 
amat ditique cum e6 lidit. 


Marcus quintum annum agit cum pater c6nstituit eum ad 
urbem Romam dicere. ibi in aedibus magnificis habitat in monte 
Palatino sitis. aed@s semper hominibus plénae sunt. multi servi 
ancillaeque discurrunt officiis fungentés. multi clientés ad aedés 
mane veniunt patremque saliitant. senatorés ad patrem veniunt 
cOnsiliumque eius rogant. pater plérumque negotiis occupatus 
est; longas epistolas scribae dictat; saepe ad senatum ire débet 
diiique abest dum senat6rés rés ptiblicas disserunt. mater quoque 
semper occupata est; nam domina familiae est; omnés servos 
omnésque ancillas regit; et matronas nobilés saepe accipit quae 
ad aedés veniunt eamque saliitant. 


Marcum iam cirat n6n nitrix sed paedagdgus Graecus. ille 
Marcum litteras docet et Latinas et Graecas; plérumque Marco 
Graecé dicit. ille studia non amat; nam semper liidere cupit. sed 
Graecé et dicere et scribere gradatim discit. 


ubi venit aestas, tota familia ab urbe in collés abit ad villam 
riisticam; nam calérés aestatis in urbe ferre non possunt. ibi 
Marcus férias agit. consdbrinus eius Quintus ad villam saepe 
venit. pueri in agris lidunt, fundum visunt, piscés in flimine 
capiunt. cum autumnus adest, in urbem redeunt. his fériis Marcus 
valdé gaudet. 


ubi Marcus septimum annum agit, inimici légem in 
Cicerdnem ferunt. ille inimicOs valdé timet cOnstituitque in 
exsilium fugere. Terentiam iubet Roma abire et in villa rastica 


arridet (+ dat.) he smiles at 
salvé greetings!; ndmin6d I name 
ancillae to a servant girl 
aliquamdii for some time 
cubiculum bedroom 


cénsulatum the consulship 


nego business(es) 

valére iubet (+ acc.) says goodbye to 

aula the courtyard; equitat rides 

plérumque usually 

absunt are absent, away 

insignis important 

consul fit becomes, is made consul 
(63 BC); nitrix nurse 

satis ampla large enough 

sita sited, positioned 

rébus piblicis with public affairs 


cum when 

aedibus (f. pl.) house 

plénae (+ abl.) full of 

discurrunt are running about 

officiis fungentés performing their 
duties; mane in the morning 

consilium advice 

disserunt discuss 

domina familiae mistress of the 
household; matroénas ladies 


paedagogus tutor 


Graecé in Greek; studia his studies 
gradatim little by little; discit learns 


aestas summer 

calorés the heat(s) 

férias agit is on holiday 
consObrinus eius his cousin 
fundum the farm; visunt visit 
piscés fish 


inimici enemies; 
légem ferunt pass (bring) a law 


in against 
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Ciceronis filius 


manére. tristis Roma discédit et ad Graeciam navigat. Terentia 
t6tam familiam ad villam dicit ibique manet dum Ciceré abest. 
Marcus patrem désiderat sed gaudet quod férias tam longas agit. 
interea Cicer6 epistolas miseras ad Terentiam scribit semperque 
cupit R6mam redire. sed proxim6 anné amici eius novam légem 
ferunt eumque ex exsilid revocant. 


Cicer6, ubi R6mam redit, familiam ad urbem revocat. dum 
abest, aedés eius ab inimicis délétae sunt sed Cicerd novas aedés 
celeriter aedificat, magnas et splendidas. Marcus tristis est quod 
rure discédere débet sed laetus quod pater adest. nunc pater ipse 
studia eius ciirat; Marcus débet multd diligentius studére. 


paucis post annis, ubi Marcus quattuordecim annGs natus est, 
senatorés Cicer6nem ad Ciliciam mittunt ut provinciam 


-administret. Cicerd invitus ROma discédit sed cénstituit Marcum 


sécum diicere. iter longum et laboridsum perficere débent. 
primum in Graeciam navigant et didi Athénis manent; Marcus 
omnia monumenta visit novGsque amicés facit inter puerds 
GraecGs. 


deinde terra iter faciunt. lenté prdcédunt et in via claras urbés 
Asiae visunt. ubi tandem in Ciliciam adveniunt, provincia in 
magn6 periculé est, quod hostés finés oppugnant. Cicero bellum 
in eds inferre débet. ubi hostibus occurrit, Marcus proelium 
spectare cupit, sed pater eum iubet in castris manére. Ciceré 
hostés vincit expellitque € provincia. 


proxim6 anno Cicerd a Cilicia discédit Marcumque domum 
redicit. ubi R6mam redeunt, bellum civile reipiblicae imminet. 
Cicer6 valdé occupiatus est nec filil studia ciirare potest. itaque 
Marcum ad liidum Orbilii mittit. Marcus invitus studet; iam 
iuvenis est cupitque a liid6 discédere. sed multds amicos facit; 
inter alids iuveni cuidam occurrit ndmine Quinté Horatid Flaccé, 
qui Romam ab Apiilia niiper advénit. ille modestus est et facétus; 
Marcus eum diligit patrique commendat. Cicerd gaudet quod 
filius eius amicum tam modestum tamque industrium habet; nam 
Quintus studiis gaudet et diligenter laborat; sed Marcus semper 
cupit cum iuvenibus lautis liidere et saepe nimium vini cum eis 
bibit. 


discédit goes away from, leaves 
désiderat misses 


proxim6 anno the next year 


ab inimicis by his enemies 
délétae sunt has been destroyed 
rire from the country 

mult6 diligentius much harder 


paucis post annis a few years later 

quattuordecim anndés natus 
fourteen years old 

ut provinciam administret to 
govern the province 

invitus reluctant(ly); iter journey 

Athénis at Athens 


terra by land; claras famous 


finés the boundaries 
inferre to wage 


bellum civile civil war 
reipiblicae the republic 
imminet (+ dat.) threatens 


cuidam (dat.) a certain 

niper advénit who arrived recently 

facétus witty; diligit likes 

commendat introduces 

tam modestum so modest 

lautis smart; nimium vini too 
much wine 


Reference grammar 


NOUNS 


Ist declension 2nd declension Notes 
stems in -a stems in -0 1 All nouns of the 1st declension 
feminine masculine neuter are feminine except for a very few 
- which are masculine by meaning, 
singular e.g. nauta a sailor. 
nom. puell-a colén-us —_ puer ager bell-um 2 The vocative is the same as the 
gen. puell-ae colon-i puer-i agr-i bell-i nominative except for the vocative 
dat. puell-ae colén-6 puer-6 agr-6 bell-d singular of 2nd declension nouns 
ace. puell-am colén-um  puer-um —agr-um bell-um with nominative -us, e.g. colon-e. 
abl. puell-a colén-6 puer-6 agr-3 bell-6 The vocative of 2nd declension 
voc. puell-a colon-e puer ager bell-um nouns with nominative -ius ends -i, 
not -e, e.g. fili. 
plural 
nom. puell-ae colon-i puer-i agr-i bell-a 
gen. puell-drum col6n-Grum puer-Grum agr-drum bell-drum 
dat. puell-is colén-is puer-is agr-is bell-is 
acc. puell-as col6n-ds puer-ds agr-ds bell-a 
abl. puell-is coldn-is puer-is agr-Is bell-is 
voc. puell-ae colén-i puer-i agr-i bell-a 
3rd declension Notes 
stems in consonants stems in -i 1 The vocative-case is the same as 
masc. & fem. neuter masc. & fem. neuter the nominative in all 3rd declension 
- nouns and adjectives. 
singular 2 Masculine and feminine nouns 
nom. rex litus navis mare with stems in -i nearly all decline like 
gen. rég-is litor-is nav-is mar-is those with stems in consonants 
dat. rég-i litor-i nav-1 mar-i except in the genitive plural, where 
acc. rég-em litus nav-em mare the -i is retained, e.g. navium; neuter 
abl. rég-e litor-e nav-e mar-i nouns with stems in -i keep the -i in 
ablative singular, and the nominative, 
plural genitive and accusative plural (see 
. mare above). 
nom. TE sE8 Mtor-a nayees mera Nouns ending in two consonants 
gen. rég-um litor-um nav-ium mar-ium (the second -s), e.g. mons, urbs 
dat. rég-ibus litor-ibus nav-ibus mar-ibus (originally spelled monis, urbis) 
acc. rég-és litor-a nav-és mar-ia have genitive plural -ium. 
abl. rég-ibus litor-ibus nav-ibus mar-ibus 3 iuvenis, senex and canis have 


genitive plural -um. 

4 A few 3rd declension nouns can, 
by sense, be either masculine or 
feminine in gender, e.g. comes, 
comitis a companion; these are 
marked c. (= common) in vocabulary 
lists. 
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Reference grammar 


ADJECTIVES 


Masculine & neuter 2nd declension; feminine 1st declension 


singular m. £ n. 
nom. bon-us bon-a bon-um So also: 
gen. bon-i bon-ae bon-i miser, miser-a, miser-um, etc., 
dat. bon-d bon-ae bon-6 pulcher, pulchr-a, pulchr-um, etc. 
OBE bon-um noe id For miser and pulcher types of 
abl. bon-3 ban Bin adjective the vocative is the same as 
voc. bon-e on-a jon-um the nominative: 
plural 
nom. bon-i bon-ae bon-a 
gen. bon-drum bon-arum bon-drum 
dat. bon-is bon-is bon-is 
acc. bon-ds bon-as bon-a 
abl. bon-is bon-is bon-is 
voc. bon-i bon-ae bon-a 
3rd declension Notes 
consonant stems stems in -i 1 The vocative is the same as the 
singular m. & f. n. m. & f. n. nominative. : Saans 
2 Most 3rd declension adjectives 
nom. pauper pauper Ss omn-e have stems in -i; these keep the -i in 
gen. pauper-1s pauperis ated omn-1s ablative singular, genitive plural, and 
dat. pauper-i pauper-1 omn-1 omn-1 in neuter nominative and accusative 
acc. pauper-em pauper omn-em omn-e plural. 
abl. Dauper-e Pauper-e omn-i omn-i 3 Other types of 3rd declension 
adjectives with stems in -i are: 
plural 
m. & f. n 

nom. pauper-és pauper-a omn-és omn-ia a Crane 

; - nom.  ingéns ingéns 
gen. pauper-um pauper-um omn-ium omn-ium F A i ; 

. : 7 2 gen. ingentis — ingentis 

dat. pauper-ibus pauper-ibus omn-ibus omn-ibus 
ace. pauper-és pauper-a omn-és omn-ia nom. félix felix 
abl. pauper-ibus —_ pauper-ibus omn-ibus omn-ibus gen. — felicis felicis 


ADVERBS 


1 From bonus type adjectives, adverbs are usually formed by adding -é to the 
stem, e.g. lent-us slow: lent-€ slowly; miser miserable: miser-é miserably. 


A few add -6, e.g. subit-us sudden: subit-6 suddenly. 


Note bonus, -a, -um forms adverb bene. 


2 From 3rd declension adjectives, adverbs are usually formed by adding -ter 


to the stem, e.g. félix fortunate: félici-ter fortunately; celer quick: 


celeri-ter quickly. 


3 There are many adverbs which have no corresponding adjectival form, e.g. 
di, quandG? iam, semper. 
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Reference grammar 


NUMERALS 


tinus 
duo 

trés 
quattuor 
quinque 
sex 
septem 
octo 
novem 
decem 


SOMIDNMAEWNY 


The numbers 4—10 do not decline. 


Declension of iinus, duo, trés 


m. & n. 
nom.  tnus ana adnum 
gen. tnius dnius anius 
dat. tint ini tini 
acc. tnum tinam tnum 
abl. tnd una uno 


m. ifs n. 

duo duae duo 
dudrum = duarum = durum 
dudbus  duabus — dudbus 
duds duas duo 
dudbus = duabus dudbus 


m, 


trés 
trium 
tribus 
trés 
tribus 


f. 


trés 
trium 
tribus 
trés 
tribus 


n 


tria 
trium 
tribus 
tria 
tribus 


PREPOSITIONS 


The following take the accusative: 


The following take the ablative: 


ad to, towards 
ante before 
circum around 
extra outside 

in into, onto 
inter among 

per through 
post after, behind 
prope near 

trans across 


a/ab = from 
cum with 


dé down from; about 
@/ex out of 
in in, on 


sine — without 
sub under 
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PRONOUNS 


singular 
nom. ego (I) ti (you) Possessive adjectives: 
gen. mei tul sui (himself, herself) 
pa ae a meus, -a, -um (my) 
dat. mihi tibi sibi 
= - oF tuus, -a, -um (your) 

pie me is pa suus, -a, -um (his own) 
abl. mé te sé oe 
plural 
nom. nds (we) vos (you) noster, nostra, nostrum (our) 
gen. nostrum, nostri vestrum, vestri sui (themselves) vester, vestra, vestrum (your) 
dat. nobis vobis sibi suus, -a, -um (their own) 
acc. nos vos sé All decline like bonus, -a, -um, 
abl. nobis vobis sé but the vocative of meus is mi 
singular 

m. i n. m. ff n m. a n 
nom. hic haec hoc (this) ille illa illud (that) is ea id (he, she, it) 
gen. huius huius huius illius illius illius eius eius eius 
dat. huic huic huic ili ili illi ei er ei 
acc. hune hance hoc illum illam illud eum eam id 
abl. hoc hac hoc illo ila illo eo ea eo 
plural 
nom. hi hae haec ili illae illa et eae ea 
gen. hoérum — harum horum ill6rum = illarum —illdrum edrum earum  edrum 
dat. his his his illis illis illis eis eis eis 
acc. hos has haec illds illas illa eds eas ea 
abl. his his his illis illis illis eis eis eis 
singular 

m. f n. m. f. n. 
nom. ipse ipsa ipsum (self) qui quae quod (who, which) 
gen. ipsius ipsius ipsius cuius cuius cuius 
dat. ipsi ipsi ipsi cui cui cui 
acc. ipsum ipsam ipsum quem quam quod 
abl. ips6 ipsa ipso quo qua quo 
plural 
nom. ipsi ipsae ipsa qui quae quae 
gen. ips6brum ipsarum  ipsorum quorum) =quarum qu6rum 
dat. ipsis ipsis ipsis quibus  quibus_ —quibus 
ace. ipsds ipsas ipsa quos quas quae 
abl. ipsis ipsis ipsis quibus = quibus —quibus 
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Reference grammar 


VERBS 


1st conj. 2nd conj. 3rd conj. 3rd conj. -io 4th conj. 
stems in -a stems in -e stems in consonants stems in -i 
sing. par-6 mone-6 reg-6 capi-6 audi-6 
para-s moné-s reg-is cap-is audi-s 
para-t mone-t reg-it cap-it audi-t 
plur, para-mus moné-mus reg-imus cap-imus audi-mus 
para-tis moné-tis reg-itis cap-itis audi-tis 
para-nt mone-nt reg-unt capi-unt audi-unt 
infinitive 
para-re moné-re reg-ere cap-ere audi-re 
imperatives 
sing. para moné reg-e cap-e audi 
plur. para-te moné-te reg-ite cap-ite audi-te 
Irregular Verbs 
sum possum eo volo nolo 
(pot+sum) (stem i-) 
sing. sum pos-sum ed volo nolo 
e-s pot-es 1-s vis non vis 
es-t pot-est i-t vult non vult 
plur. su-mus pos-sumus —_i-mus volumus nolumus 
es-tis pot-estis i-tis vultis non vultis 
su-nt pos-sunt e-unt volunt nolunt 
infinitive 
esse posse i-re velle nolle 
imperatives 
sing. es, es-tO “ i - noli 
plur. es-te - i-te - nolite 
Coordinating Subordinating 
et and ubi when 
et... et both ... and quod because 
sed but dum while 
nam for si if 
nec/neque and not, nor (cum when) 


nec/neque ... nec/neque neither ... nor 
aut or 

aut...aut either... or 

itaque and so 
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Vocabulary 


The numbers after the words give the chapter vocabularies 
in which the words occur; those with no number have not 
been learned. Words which are glossed and which do not 
recur are omitted from this list. 


a/ab + abl. (7) from 

abe, abire I go away 

abhine ago 

accéd6, accédere (4) I approach 

accend6, accendere I set on fire 

accipio, accipere (9) I receive, accept 

acciiso, acciisare I accuse 

Achillés, Achillis, m. Achilles 

ad + acc. (3) to, towards 

admiratio, admirationis, f. wonder, admiration 

adsum, adesse (4) I am present 

advenio, advenire (5) I arrive 

aedes, aedium, f. p/. house 

aedific6, aedificare (11) I build 

age! come on! 

ager, agri, m. (3) field 

ago, agere I drive, I do 

alius, alia, aliud (5) other 
alii... alii some ... others 

ambuld, ambulare (1) I walk 

amicus, -1, m. (4) friend 

amo, amare (12) I love 

amor, ami@ris, m. (12) love 

animus, -1, m. (12) mind 

ante + acc. (12) before 

antea (adv.) before 

€nxius, -a, -um (3) anxious 

aqua, aquae, f. (2) water 

arbor, arboris, f. (13) tree 

arma, armorum, n. p/. (11) arms, weapons 

arx, arcis, f. citadel 

ascend6, ascendere (3) I climb 

asinus, -i, 7. ass 

attend, attendere I attend 

attonitus, -a, -um astonished 

audi6, audire (3) I hear 

aura, -ae, f. (13) breeze, air 

aut... aut (12) either... or 

auxilium, -i, 7. (15) help 


bellum, -i, 7. (11) war 

bellum ger6, gerere (15) I wage war 
bene (8) well 

benignus, -a, -um kind 

bib6, bibere (9) I drink 

bonus, -a, -um (5) good 
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Latin — English 


cad6, cadere (3) I fall 

caelum, -i, 7. (10) sky, heaven 

canis, canis, c. (7) dog 

cané, canere (14) I sing 

capi, capere (7) I take 

capsula, -ae, f. satchel 

carmen, carminis, 7. (14) song 

carus, -a, -um (7) dear 

casa, -ae, f. (1) house, cottage 

castra, castrérum, 7. p/. (11) camp 

caved, cavére I beware, I watch out 

celer, celeris, celere quick 

celeriter (6) quickly 

céna, -ae, f. (1) dinner 

céno, cénare (1) I dine 

centuri6, centuri6nis, m. (14) centurion 
cess6, cessare I linger, idle 

céteri, céterae, cétera (6) the others, the rest 
cibus, -i, m. (3) food 

circum + acc. (8) around 

circumveni0, circumvenire (15) I surround 
civis, civis, c. (15) citizen 

clam6, clamare (5) I shout 

clamor, clam@ris, m. (10) shout 

clarus, -a, -um bright, clear, famous 

cliéns, clientis, m. client 

cognosco, cognéscere (11) I get to know, learn 
collis, collis, m. (11) hill 

colloquium, -i, n. conversation, talk 

cold, colere (13) I till; I worship 

colonia, -ae, f. colony 

colonus, -i, m. (3) farmer 

comes, comitis, c. (7) comrade 

commiéotus, -a, -um (12) moved 

condo, condere I found 

confectus, -a, -um finished 

conicid, conicere (8) I hurl 

conscend6, conscendere (9) I board (a ship) 
consilium, -i, 7. (11) plan 

consist6, consistere I halt, stop 

cOnsolatid, cOnsolationis, f. consolation, comfort 
cOnstitud, constituere (6) I decide 

consul, cnsulis, m. (15) consul 

consum6, cOnsimere I consume, eat 
contend6, contendere (14) I walk, march, hasten 
conting6, contingere I touch, reach 
conyeni6, convenire (9) I come together, meet 
convoco, convocare (7) I call together 
cotidié every day 

cras tomorrow 

cum + abl. (5) with 

cum (conjunction) when 
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Cupido, Cupidinis, m. Cupid 

cupid, cupere (6) I desire, want 
cir? (4) why? 

ciré, cirare (4) I care for, look after 
curro, currere (3) I run 

cust6di6, custddire (16) I guard 
custés, custédis, m. (16) guard 
Cyclops, Cyclipis, m. a Cyclops 


dé + abl. (10) down from 
dé + abl. (15) about 
dea, deae, f. (12) goddess 
débed, débére (6) I ought, I must 
décurr6, décurrere I run down 
déd6, dédere (15) I give up, surrender 
dédiicé, dédicere I lead down 
défend6, défendere (7) I defend 
deinde then, next 
dénarius, -i, m. a penny 
dépond, déponere (13) I put down 
déscendd, déscendere I descend 
déser6, déserere I desert 
désertus, -a, -um deserted 
désisté, désistere I cease from 
déspéro, déspérare (12) I despair 
deus, dei, m. (12) a god 
dévoré, dévorare I swallow down, devour 
diimmortalés! immortal gods! 
dicé, dicere (5) I say 
dictator, dictatoris, m. (15) dictator 
dict6, dictare I dictate 
Did6, Didonis, f. Dido 
diés, diéi, m. day 
dignus, -a, -um (+ abl.) (16) worthy (of) 
diligéns, diligentis careful, diligent 
diligenter (6) carefully, hard 
dimittd, dimittere (6) I send away, dismiss 
discé, discere I learn 
didi (4) for a long time 
didtius for a longer time, longer 
divinus, -a, -um (13) divine 
do, dare (5) I give 
doceé, docére (6) I teach 
domina, -ae, f. (13) mistress 
domum (6) (to) home 
domus, -i, f. (6) home 
donun, -i, 7. gift 
dormi6, dormire (4) I sleep 
dubius, -a,-um doubtful 

sine dubid without doubt 
diicé, diicere (3) I lead; draw (water) 
dum (11) while 
duo, duae, duo (5) two 


eam, eum (3) (acc. sing.) her, him 
es, eGs (acc. pl.) them 
ecce! look! 


@/ex + abl. (8) out of, from 
edo, edere I eat 
effugid, effugere | flee from, escape 
ego (6) I (acc. mé) 
émitt6, Emittere I send out 
emd, emere (5) I buy 
e6, ire (6) Igo 
e6 (adv.) (14) (to) there, thither 
eds, eds (4) (acc. pl.) them 
equus, equi, m. (9) horse 
erro, errare (11) I wander; I err, am wrong 
érump6, érumpere | break out 
et (1) and 

et... et (15) both... and 
etiam (12) even, also 
évadi 3 
évigild, évigilare (13) I wake up 
excitd, excitare (13) I rouse, awaken 
exemplum, -i, 7. (16) example 
exed, exire (6) I go out 
exerced, exercére (14) I train, exercise 
exercitus, -iis, m. army 
expelld, expellere I drive out 
explor6, explorare I explore 
expond, exponere I put out, explain 
exsilium, -i, 7. exile 
exspectd, exspectare (8) I wait for 


fabula, -ae, f. (2) story; play 
fabuldsus, -a, -um fabulous, from a story 
facid, facere (5) I make; I do 

fama, -ae, f. (11) fame, report, reputation 
familia, -ae, f. (14) family, household 
félix, félicis (12) lucky, happy 
fémina, -ae, f. (1) woman 

ferd, ferre (11) I carry, bear 

fessus, -a, -um (1) tired 

festin6, festinare (1) I hurry 

filia, -ae, f. (2) daughter 

filius, -i, m. (3) son 

flamma, -ae, f. flame 

flds, floris, m. (14) flower 

flimen, fliminis, 7. (16) river 
foedus, foederis, n. (16) treaty 

fons, fontis, m. spring 

forma, -ae, f. (13) shape, beauty 
fortis, forte (7) brave 

fortiter (7) bravely 

forum, -i, 7. city center, market place 
frater, fratris, m. (7) brother 
frimentum, -i, 7. (16) grain 

fugid, fugere (7) I flee 

fiimus, -i, m. smoke 


gauded, gaudére (9) I rejoice 
gerd, gerere (14) I carry; I wear 


gigas, gigantis, m. giant 
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gloria, -ae, f. (14) glory 
Graeci, -drum, m. p!. Greeks 
gratiae, -drum, /. p/. thanks 


habed, habére (9) I have 

habit6, habitare (10) I live, inhabit 
hasta, -ae, f. (8) spear 

haud (15) not 

Hector, Hectoris, m. Hector 

hic (8) here 

hic, haec, hoc (15) this 

hiems, hiemis, f. (12) winter 

hodié (14) today 

hom, hominis, c. (10) man, human being 
horribilis, horribile horrible 
hortus, -i, m. (5) garden 

hostis, hostis, m. (11) enemy 

hiic (8) hither, (to) here 


iaced, iacére (5) I lie (down) 
iacid, iacere (7) I throw 
iam (4) now, already 
ianua, -ae, f. (6) door 
ibi (12) there 
ignavus, -a,-um lazy 
ignOtus, -a, -um (11) unknown 
ille, illa, illud (4) that; he, she, it 
immemor, immemoris forgetful of 
immitté, immittere I send into, send against 
immortalis, immortale immortal 
imperator, imperatoris, m. (14) general 
imperium, -i, 7. (12) order 
imper6, imperare + dat. (11) I order 
importé, importare I carry into, import 
impudéns, impudentis shameless, impudent 
in + acc. (2) into, to 
in + abl. (5) in, on 
incipi6, incipere I begin 
incolumis, incolume (8) unharmed, safe 
infélix, infélicis (12) unlucky, ill-starred 
ingéns, ingentis (9) huge 
inquit (3) he/she says 
inquiunt they say 
insula, -ae, f. (9) island 
inter + acc. (9) among, between 
interea (12) meanwhile 
intr6, intrare (1) I enter 
invenio, invenire (11) I find 
invided, invidére + dat. (13) I envy 
invitus, -a, -um unwilling 
ipse, ipsa, ipsum (15) self 
Ira, -ae, f. (7) anger 
iratus, -a, -um (2) angry 
is, ea, id (14) he, she, it; that 
itaque (6) and so, therefore 
iterum (6) again 
iubed, iubére (6) I order 
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Iuppiter, Iovis, m. Jupiter 
iuvenis, iuvenis, m. (14) young man 
iuv6, iuvare (2) I help 


labor, laboris, m. (9) work, suffering 
labor6, laborare (1) I work 
laetus, -a, -um (1) happy, joyful 
laud6, laudare (2) I praise 
lavé, lavare (14) I wash 

legid, legionis, f. (14) legion 
lenté (4) slowly 

liber, libera, liberum (16) free 
liber6, liberare (16) I free 
littera, -ae, f. (6) letter 

litus, litoris, 7. (10) shore 
locus, -i, m. (14) place 

longus, -a,-um_ long 

lad, lidere (6) I play 

liidus, -i, 7. (4) school 

liges, ligére I mourn 

liix, liicis, f. (13) light 


magister, magistri, m. (6) master 
magnificé magnificently 

magnus, -a, -um (4) great, big 
malus, -a, -um (5) bad 

maneo, manére (3) I wait, await, stay, remain 
manus, mani, f. hand 

mare, maris, 7. (10) sea 

maritus, -i, m. (13) husband 
mater, matris, f. (8) mother 

mé (acc.) (6) me 

meus, -a, -um (6) my 

mihi (dat.) to, for me 

miles, militis, m. (14) soldier 
miser, misera, miserum (4) miserable 
mittd, mittere (3) I send 
modestus, -a, -um modest 

moenia, moenium, n. pl. (15) walls 
mone6, monére (9) I warn, advise 
mons, montis, m. (10) mountain 
monstrum, -i, 7, monster 
monumentum, -i, 7. monument 
mors, mortis, f. (8) death 

mortuus, -a, -um (8) dead 

mox (1) soon 

multus, -a, -um (4) much, many 
mirus, -i, m. (8) wall 

Mycénae, -arum, f. p!. Mycenae 


nam (3) for 
narr6, narrare (2) [ tell, relate 
-ae, m. (10) sailor 
are (7) I sail 
is, navis, f. (7) ship 
nec/neque (5) nor, and not 
nec/neque ... nec/neque (6) neither ... nor 
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neglego, neglegere I neglect 
ném6, néminis, c. (13) no one 
nimium, -1, 7. (5) too much 
nisi unless, except 
nolo, ndlle (15) Iam unwilling, I refuse 
nomen, nodminis, n. (11) name 
ndmine (11) by name, called 
non (1) not 
nds we (acc. nos, dat. nobis) 
notus, -a, -um (11) known 
novus, -a, -um (9) new 
nox, noctis, f. (9) night 
niigae, nigarum, f. p/. trifles, nonsense 
nillus, -a,-um (13) no 
numquam (13) never 
nunc (12) now 
niindinae, -Arum, f. p/. market day 
niintius, -i, m. (12) messenger; message 


obses, obsidis, c. (16) hostage 

obsided, obsidére I besiege 

occid6, occidere (7) I kill 

occurr6, occurrere + dat. (11) I run to meet, I meet 
oculus, -i, m. (12) eye 

oliva, -ae, f. olive; olive tree 

omnis, omne (7) all 

oppugn6, oppugnare (7) I attack 

6rd, Grare (10) I beg, pray 

ostend6, ostendere (11) I show 


paratus, -a,-um (1) prepared, ready 
paréns, parentis, c. (14) parent 
par6, parare (2) I prepare 
parvus, -a, -um (9) small 
pater, patris, m. (7) father 

patrés, patrum, m. pl. senators 
patria, -ae, f. (11) fatherland 
pauci, -ae, -a (9) few 
pauper, pauperis (15) poor 
pax, pacis, f. (16) peace 
per + acc. (5) through, throughout 
perficid, perficere (12) I carry out, complete 
periculum, -i, 7. (10) danger 
persuade6, persuadére + dat. I persuade 
peto, petere (12) I seek, pursue, make for 
pictiira, -ae, f. picture 
placed, placére + dat. (12) I please 

mihi placet (12) it pleases me to, I decide 
plérique, pléraeque, pleraque several 
pono, ponere (5) I place 
populus, -i, m. (14) people 
porta, -ae, f. (8) gate 
porto, portare (2) I carry 
posco, poscere (16) I demand 
possum, posse (8) I am able to, I can 
post + acc. (12) after 
postea (14) afterwards 


postridié (15) the next day 

praebed, praebére I show 

praesidium, -i, n. (16) garrison 

primum (adv.) (10) first 

primus, -a, -um (6) first 

princeps, principis, m. (7) prince 

procéd6, procédere (4) I go forward, proceed 
procul (15) far 

proelium, -i, 7. (15) battle 

proferé, proferre I carry forward, bring out 
proicid, proicere | throw forward, throw out 
prope + acc. (6) near 

Psyché, acc. Psychén, f. Psyche 

puella, -ae, f. (1) girl 

puer, pueri, c. (3) boy; child 

puerilis, puerile childish 

pugna, -ae, f. (7) fight 

pugnd, pugnare (7) I fight 

pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum (13) pretty, beautiful 
puls6, pulsare I beat, knock 


quaer6, quaerere (10) I ask; I look for 
quantus, -a, -um? how big? 

-que (8) and 

qui, quae, quod (13) who, which 

quidam, quaedam, quoddam (14) a certain, a 
quiéscd, quiéscere (10) I rest 

quis? quid? (5) who? what? 

quod (4) because 

quémodo? (15) how? 

quoque (16) also 


rapio, rapere I snatch 

reddé, reddere (8) I give back, return 
reded, redire (3) I go back, return 
régia, -ae, f. palace 

régina, -ae, f. (11) queen 

relinqué, relinquere (8) I leave behind 
rémigo, rémigare I row 

repelld, repellere (15) I drive back 
resistd, resistere + dat. (7) I resist 
responded, respondére (5) I answer 
réx, régis, m. (7) king 

rogo, rogare (5) I ask; I ask for 
rumpo, rumpere (16) I break 
riisticus, -a, -um rustic, of the country 


sacer, sacra, sacrum sacred 
saepe (4) often 

salut6, salutare (2) I greet 
salvé, salvéte! greetings! 
saxum, -i, 7. (10) rock 

scribd, scribere (6) I write 

sed (1) but 

seded, sedére (3) I sit 

semper (11) always 

senatus, senatiis, m. (15) senate 
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senex, senis, m. (14) old man 
séro late 
servo, servare (8) I save 
si (13) if 
sic (9) thus, like that 
silva, -ae, f. (10) wood 
sOlus, -a, -um (8) alone 
non solum ... sed etiam (16) not only ... but also 
somnus, -i, m. (11) sleep 
sonus, -i, m. (13) sound 
sordidus, -a,-um dirty 
specto, spectare (5) I look at 
squalidus, -a,-um filthy 
statim (5) at once 
statua, -ae, f. (16) statue 
st6, stare (11) I stand 
stultus, -a,-um foolish 
sub + abl. (10) under, at the foot of 
subitd (2) suddenly 
succurr6, succurrere + dat. (11) I run to help, I help 
sum, esse I am 
summus, -a, -um (16) highest, greatest 
supero, superare I overcome 
supplicé, supplicare + dat. I beseech, beg 
surgo, surgere (4) I get up, rise 
suus, -a, -um (14) his, her, their (own) 


taberna, -ae, f. stall, shop, pub 
tabula, -ae, f. writing tablet 
taced, tacére (9) I am silent 
tacitus, -a, -um (9) silent 
tandem (4) at last 

tantus, -a, -um (12) so great 

té (6) (acc. sing.) you 
tempestas, tempestatis, f. storm 
templum, -i, 7. (11) temple 
tempto, temptare (15) I try 
tened, tenére (13) I hold 
tergum, -i, 7. back 

terra, -ae, f. (3) earth, land 
terreo, terrére I terrify 
territus, -a, -um (8) terrified 
tibi to you (sing.) 

time6, timére (8) I fear, I am afraid 
timidus, -a,-um_ fearful, timid 
toga, -ae, f. (15) toga 

togatus, -a, -um wearing a toga 
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toll6, tollere (10) I raise, lift 
totus, -a,-um (9) whole 
trad6, tradere (5) I hand over 
trah6, trahere I drag 

trans + acc. (15) across 
trés, tria (5) three 

tristis, triste (12) sad 
Troiani, m. pl. Trojans 

ti (6) you (sing.) 

tum then 

tuus, -a, -um (6) your 


ubi (conjunction) (4) when 

ubi? where? 

Ulixés, Ulixis, m. Ulysses = Odysseus 
umquam (13) ever 

unda, -ae, f. (10) wave 

nus, -a, -um (5) one 

urbs, urbis, f. (7) city 

urna, -ae, f. water pot, urn 

uxor, uxoris, f. (9) wife 


valdé very 

vehd, vehere I carry 

vendo, vendere I sell 

venio, venire (4) I come 

ventus, -i, m. (11) wind 

Venus, Veneris, f. Venus 

verbum, -i, 7. (10) word 

vert, vertere (8) I turn 

via, -ae, f. (2) road, way 

vide, vidére (3) I see 

vinco, vincere (7) I conquer 
vinum, -i, 7. (11) wine 

vir, viri, m. (9) man 

virgo, virginis, f. (16) maiden, virgin 
virtiis, virtitis, f. (16) courage, virtue 
vis6, visere I visit 

vito, vitare I avoid 

vivo, vivere (13) I live 

vix (10) scarcely 

voco, vocare (2) I call 

vold, volare I fly 

volé, velle (15) I wish, I am willing 
vos (nom. & acc. plural) you 

vox, vocis, f. (13) voice 


Vocabulary 


about dé + abl. 

Aeneas Aené@as, Aenéae, m. 
after post + acc. 

again iterum 

all omnis, omne 

alone sdlus, -a, -um 

already iam 

always semper 

am, I sum, esse 

and et 

and so itaque 

anger ira, irae, f. 

angry iratus, -a, -um 
another alius, alia, aliud 
anxious Anxius, -a, -um 
approach, I accéd6, accédere 
arrive, I advenid, advenire 
at last tandem 


badly male 

because quod 

board, I conscend6, cénscendere 
boy puer, pueri, m. 

bring, I fer, ferre 

build, I aedific6, aedificare 

but sed 


call, I voc, vocare 

can, 1 possum, posse 
carry, I porté, portare 
children pueri, puerdrum, m. 
city urbs, urbis, f. 

climb, I ascend6, ascendere 
come, I veni6, venire 

come back, I redeé, redire 
come in, I intr6, intrare 
comrade comes, comitis, c. 
Cyclops Cyclops, Cyclépis 


danger periculum, periculi, 7. 
daughter ‘filia, filiae, f. 

decide, I cénstituG, cénstituere 
Dido Didé, Didonis, f. 

dinner céna, cénae, f. 

do, I faci, facere 

dog canis, canis, c. 

don’t ndli, ndlite 

door ianua, ianuae, f. 


enter, I intro, intrare 


fame fama, famae, f. 
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farmer coldnus, col6ni, 7. 
father pater, patris, m. 
fear, I timed, timére 

field ager, agri, m. 
finished cOnfectus, -a, -um 
food cibus, cibi, 7. 

for nam 

fountain fons, fontis m. 
friend amicus, amici, m. 
from a/ab + abl. 


gate porta, portae, /. 

get up, I surgd, surgere 

girl puella, puellae, f. 

give, I dé, dare 

glad laetus, -a, -um 

go, I e6, ire 

great magnus, -a, -um 

Greeks Graeci, Graecérum, m. pl. 


hand over, I trad6, tradere 
happy laetus, -a, -um 

hard = diligently diligenter 
hear, 1 audid, audire 

Hector Hector, Hectoris, m. 
help, I iuvé, iuvare 

here hic; to here hic 

here, lam adsum, adesse 
hill collis, collis, m. 

himself, herself, itself ipse, ipsa, ipsum 
home (= to home) domum 
horse equus, equi, m. 

house casa, casae, f. 

huge ingéns, ingentis 

hurl, I conicid, conicere 
hurry, I festin6, festinare 


if si 
in in+abl. 
into in + acc. 


king réx, régis, m. 
known notus, -a, -um 


land terra, terrae, f. 

late séro 

lead, I diic6, diicere 

learn, I disc, discere 

leave, I relinqué, relinquere 
letter littera, litterae, f. 
listen to, I audi6, audire 
look! ecce! 
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look at, I spectd, spectare shore litus, litoris, 1. 
shout, | clam6, clamare 
man vir, viri, m. show, I ostend6, ostendere 
many multi, multae, multa silent tacitus, -a, -um 
master (of school) magister, magistri, m. sit, | seded, sedére 
me mé (acc.), mihi (dat.) sky caelum, caeli, 7. 
meet, I occurr6, occurrere + dat. sleep, | dormi6, dormire 
mother mater, matris, f. slowly lenté 
mount (mountain) mons, montis, m. soldier miles, militis, m. 
must, | débed, débére son filius, filii, m. 
soon mox 
near prope + acc. sound sonus, soni, 7. 
no one ném6, néminis stand, I st6, stare 
not non stay, | maned, manére 
now nunc story fabula, fabulae, f. 
suddenly subitd 
often saepe suffering labor, laboris, m. 
on in + abl. supper céna, cénae, f. 
order, I iubed, iubére 
other alius, alia, aliud tablet (writing tablet) tabula, tabulae, f. 
the other (= the rest) c@teri, céterae, cétera tell, I (a story) narré, narrare 
ought, I débed, débére tell (= say) dicd, dicere 
temple templum, templi, 7. 
play, I lid6, lidere that ille, illa, illud 
please, I placed, placére + dat. then (= next) deinde 
praise, I laud6, laudare there, 1am adsum, adesse 
prepare, I par6, parare this hic, haec, hoc 
prince princeps, principis, 7. tired fessus, -a, -um 
to ad + acc. 
queen régina, réginae, f. Trojans Trdéiani, Trdiandrum, m. p/. 


quickly celeriter 
unwilling, lam ndld, nélle 


ready paratus, -a, -um us n@s; acc. nds; dat. nobis 
road via, viae, f. 
receive, I accipid, accipere wait, | maned, manére 
refuse, I n6ld, nélle wait for, 1 exspect6, exspectare 
rest, I quiéscd, quiéscere wake up, I évigild, évigilare 
return, I reded, redire walk, | ambul6é, ambulare 
return (= give back), I redd6, reddere want, | cupid, cupere 
road via, viae, f. war bellum, belli, 7. 
rock saxum, saxi, 7. water aqua, aquae, f. 
Roman R6émanus, -a, -um well bene 
run, I curr6, currere what? quid? 
run up to, I accurr6, accurrere when ubi 

when? quand6? 
sad tristis, triste while dum 
safe incolumis, incolume who? quis? 
sail, I navig6, navigare why? cir? 
say, I dicd, dicere willing, lam volé, velle 
says, he inquit wish, I cupid, cupere; volé, velle 
school liidus, liidi, m. with cum + abl. 
sea mare, maris, 7. woman fémina, féminae, f. 
see, I vided, vidére word verbum, -i, 7”. 
self (himself, herself, itself) ipse, ipsa, ipsum work, I lab6r6, labérare 
send, I mittd, mittere write, I scribd, scribere 
send back, I remittd, remittere 
ship navis, navis, f. you sing. ti, té; pl. vos, vos 
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Index of grammar 


The numbers refer to chapters 


ablative case 
after prepositions 5 
= by, with, from 12 
accusative case 
after prepositions 5 
object of transitive verbs 2 
adjectives 
Ist and 2nd declension 3, 10 
3rd declension 7, 10 
agreement of 3,7 
personal 14 
adverbs 9 


clauses, subordinate 13 
complement 1 
compound verbs 8 
conjugation see verbs 


dative case 11 
declension see nouns 
demonstrative pronouns 14, 15 


eo 7 
gender 3 
genitive case 9 


hic, haec, hoc 15 


ille, illa, illud 4, 14 
imperatives 8 
irregular 12, 15 
infinitives 6 
ipse, ipsa, ipsum 15 
is,ea,id 14 
nolo 15 
nominative case 1 
nouns 
Ist declension 3, 4,9, 11 
2nd declension 3, 4,9, 10, 11 
3rd declension 7,9, 10, 11 


object case 
direct object 2 
indirect object 11 


personal adjectives 14 
personal pronouns 14 
possum 7 
prepositions 5,8 


prohibitions see imperatives 
pronouns 
demonstrative 14, 15 
personal and reflexive 14 
relative 13 


—que 8 
questions 6 


reflexive pronouns 14 
relative pronouns 13 


sentence patterns 
subject est complement 1 
subject object verb 2 
subject verb 1 

singular and plural 4 

subject case 1 

subordinate clauses 13 

sum 1,5, 12 
existential est 12 


transitive/intransitive verbs 14 


verbs 
Ist conjugation 3, 4,5 
2nd conjugation 3, 4,5 
3rd conjugation 3, 4,5 
3rd conjugation -io 6 
4th conjugation 3, 4,5 
compound 8 
taking the dative 11 

vocative case 6 

volé 15 


Word-building 

chapter 7 compounds of e6 and diicd 

chapter 8 verbs formed from noun stems (céna, cén6 etc.) 

chapter 9 masculine and feminine (filius, filia etc.) 

chapter 10 compounds of curr6, venid 

chapter 11 compounds of mitt, p6nG, cad6, cédd 

chapter 12 nouns formed from verb stems 
(gaudeo, gaudium etc.; am6, amor etc.) 

chapter 13 nouns formed from adjectival stems 
(laetus, laetitia etc.) 

chapter 14 adjectives formed from noun stems 
(miles, militaris etc.) 

chapter 15 nouns formed from adjectival stems 
(altus, altitiid6 etc.) 

chapter 16 nouns formed from adjectival stems 
(dignus, dignitas etc.) 
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